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press a striking new slogan— 


Plus three attention-seizing proofs 


of the axiom that “it pays to 


sell with a smile”— Four dis- 
play “aces” for Certain-teed 
Paints—and four more 
proofs of effec- 
tive Ejinson- 
Freeman co- 
operation with 
both client and 

agency. 
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red brains in this one man’s head? 


ay) 


A BSOLUTELY! A hundred brains, wise in the ways 
of building sales through publicity—the brain power 
of the Meyercord Service Department, a hundred ex- 
perienced artists, analysts, and authorities on the uni- 
versal publicizing medium—decalcomania. Using de- 
calcomania for window display signs has taught every 
merchandiser some of its advantages—that it attracts 
attention, outlasts paint, costs little, and is quickly 
applied. Now the Meyercord man is eager to show 
you the extra advantages of decalcomania transfers 
directed by Meyercord brains—transfers used not 
merely for window signs but for your trucks, wagons, 
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cartons, road signs, machinery, and every other place 
where your trademark has sales value—transfers ef- 
fectively and economically replacing hand-lettering, 
lithography and every other diverse medium in your 
present identification program. Under the efficient 
centralized direction of the Meyercord Service De- 
partment, national manufacturers are achieving new 
and more profitable trademark distinction by the thor- 
ough uniform use of decalcomania. Under their direc- 
tion, your company can increase its sales effectively. 
A Meyercord representative will call at your request. 


The Meyercord Co., 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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What Is 
Leadership ? 


This is an advertising age, and 
the people in responding to ad- 
vertisements give the finest dem- 
onstration of the effect of leader- 
ship that is non-coercive in every 
possible degree. 

There is nothing about an ad- 
vertisement that compels anyone 
to act in accordance with the 
wish of the advertiser. 

The advertiser must make his 
presentation so attractive, so logi- 
cal, so plausible, so pleasing, that 
the people who respond to it do 
so feeling that they act wholly 
on their own volition. 

The more competition in the 
presentation of ideas by those 
who wish the people to adopt 
them, the better off the people 
themselves will be. 

Their faculties of discrimina- 
tion will be cultivated to the 
highest possible point. 

The people themselves can be 
trusted to act in accordance with 
the best presentation made to 
them. 

The best way for the head of 
any large corporation to get a 
group of people to look at things 
in the way he wishes is to 
present his own ideas so logi- 
cally, so forcefully, so acceptably, 
plausibly and frequently that the 
people will go with him rather 
than with those whose ideas are 
contrary. 


I do not expect any advertiser 
to do business with me unless 
our minds meet on fundamentals. 
Hence there can be no obligation 
incurred in a preliminary inter- 
view. 


JOHN LEE MAHIN 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Long Distance Telephone 
Murray Hill 8994 


BY WALTER MANN 


Interesting A. N. A. Treatise 
on Radio Broadcasting 


“The Advertiser Looks at Radio’* is the 
well-chosen title for a 100-page treatise 
on this lusty young medium by Crossley, 
Inc., of New York. To this title might 
well have been added “Through the A. N. 
A. Microscope,” for the study was made 
for the Association of National Advertisers, 
under the supervision of its radio com- 
mittee, whose names are listed herewith: 

Guy C. Smith, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
chairman; J. M. Allen, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany; D. M. Bauer, Atwater Kent Manu- 
facturing Company; J. E. D. Benedict, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Frank LeRoy Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company; Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers 
Company; M. M. Davidson, Interwoven 
Stocking Company; D. D. Davis, Wash- 
burn Crosby Company, Inc.; W. T. 
Eastwood, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company; G. C. Furness, 
National Carbon Company, Inc.; Carleton 
Healy, Eastman Kodak Company; Edwin 
B. Loveland, Stanco, Inc.; Chester Mac- 
Cracken, Skelly Oil Company; R. M. Mac- 
donald, Bradley Knitting Company; Allyn 
B. McIntire, Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company; Leroy Staunton, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, D. B. 
Stetler, Standard Brands, Inc.; Kenyon 
Stevenson, Armstrong Cork Company; 
Fred H. Ward, Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 

As will be seen, this committee has been 
wisely chosen to include not only those 
who are today users of radio broadcasting, 
but also those who are prospective users, 
thus insuring a balance of viewpoint pos- 
sible in no other way. 

Then with its usual careful utilization 
of all available assets, the findings of the 
committee were subjected to the approval 
of its research council, composed almost 
wholly of ex-officers of the A. N. A. The 
list follows: 

Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company, 
chairman; Merle Banker Bates, Life Savers, 
Inc.; Col. Gilbert H. Durston, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc.; William A. Hart, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc.; 
Turner Jones, Coca-Cola Company; Her- 
bert Metz, Graybar Electric Company, Inc.; 
Arthur H. Ogle, Bauer & Black; P. L. 
Thomson, Western Electric Company, Inc.; 
Bernard Lichtenberg, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute and president, A.N.A.; A. E. 
Haase, managing director, A.N.A. 

With such an embracing assurance of 
authenticity as that afforded by either one 
of these august bodies, to say nothing of 
both, the report is of necessity an impartial 
discussion of the various problems con- 
fronting radio broadcasters in the seven 
years since the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company offered an experimen- 
tal ten-minute talk for a tentative $100 
over its New York City station, WEAF. 

The findings in this survey are in no 
way meant to be conclusive. Fundamen- 
tally they show the lack of authentic in- 


*Free to A.N.A. members. 


formation on the whole subject of radio 
broadcasting and have resulted in the cre. 
tion of a checking bureau on radio broad. 
casting under the auspices of the Associa. 
tion. 

Briefly then, “The Advertiser Looks x 
Radio” gives “such answers as now exist” 
to the following eight questions, as well as 
to others which inevitably arose during the 
work itself: 

“1. What is my potential audience op 
different days and hours?” i.e., “The 
quantitative measure of the average audi. 
ence of a station at each season, each of 
the seven days, each hour of ithe day.” 

“2. How much of my potential audi. 
ence is listening to my program?” 

“3. How well is my program creating 
good will?” 

“4. How could the program be im. 
proved from time to time?” i.e., “The rela. 
tive appeal of the many types of programs 
and individual features, the tastes of the 
different divisions of the radio audience, 
how they vary from time to time and how 
best to interest a given market by radio 
broadcasting.” 

“5. What actual results can be traced 
to my broadcasting, and to broadcasting by 
others?” Also, “What actual results may 
be effected? How can one obtain the 
highest degree of efficiency in the advertis- 
ing message, and coordinate it with other 
types of advertising, merchandising and 
sales work?” 

“6. Are the networks functioning per- 
fectly?” i.e., “To what extent is the poten- 
tial audience reduced by irregularities in 
local transmission, failure of a station t 
carry all or part of a program; static, 
weather conditions, etc. 

“7, Am I using the right stations for 
maximum results at the lowest cost?” 

“8. Who are my __listeners?’—'The 
qualitative description of the average audi- 
ence. Comparison of the sexes, the differ- 
ent ages, the city vs. the farm, the sections 
of the country, the different financial 
levels, etc.” 

As an illustration of the still unsolved 
problems of radio broadcasting as a me 
dium, the survey points out that two 
broadcasting companies vary in their esti- 
mates of the number of sets, and the num- 
ber of people listening in as much as 25 
per cent on sets and 60 per cent on lis 
teners, with apparently no actual workable 
way of checking either estimate. The 
forthcoming 1930 census figures containing 
data on the number of owners of sets wil 
offer the first really tangible evidence that 
radio broadcasters have in this connection. 

It would be impossible, within the 1 
strictions of this column, to go into the 
findings of this survey in detail. Suffice 
it to say that it is full of interesting illus- 
trations both of the achievements and 0 
the present forthcomings of radio. broad- 
casting as a medium. After all, it mus 
be remembered that this lusty youngstét 
(broadcasting) is only seven years 0 
and that even the grandparents among 
media haven't yet completely worked thei 
way out of the woods on this score. 
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0 DO 
a profitable future for proper- 
ly cmaleaa independent stores,”’ 
president of 
in an_ article 
Mr. 
Sams has some pertinent things 


says E. C. Sams, 
the Penney chain, 
on page 106 of this issue. 


to say about better cooperation 
between the chains and the manu- 
facturers. 


oo * % 


TH series of articles by Rich- 
ard C. Hay on _ ‘'Practical 
Plans for Paying Specialty Sales- 
men,’’ one of which appears in 
this issue, will later be embodied 
in a book entitled ‘How to 
Make Money Selling Specialties,’’ 
to be published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


% * * 


O NE of the articles to be pre- 
sented in the forthcoming 
series on small businesses that 
have made good will tell the 
story of one company that failed 
to get ahead so long as it was 
selling its stock. Then the firm 
was taken over by merchandising 
men who stopped the stock sell- 
ing and gave their attention to 
the sale of the product, and al- 
most immediately pulled the 
annual statement out of the red. 


CONTENTS 
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Practical Plans for Paying Specialty Salesmen 
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The third in a series of articles by Richard C. Hay 
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“The Chains Cannot Play a Lone Hand” 


As told to James True by E. C. Sams, president, J. C. 


Company, Inc., New York City 
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By Lawrence M. Hughes 
Foreign Trade 
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By O. N. Wilton, manager, foreign department, 
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What Price Profitless Sales? 


The second in a series of articles by Raymond Bill 
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How National Lead Helps Prospects to Buy Scientifically 


By M. Rea Paul, director of color research, National 
Research Laboratories, New York City 


Our Sales Department Prevents Inventory Evils 


By Ernest Kauer, president, CeCo Manufacturing Company, 


Providence, Rhode Island 
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You Can’t Talk to a Crowd in a Whisper 


—And no newspaper outside of Florida even partially covers this receptive 


southeastern area—Florida and south Georgia. But in 


of the territorial commerce, agriculture and distribution you find a vigorous sales 
assistant offering more (7-days-a-week) circulation in its own city, in Florida 


and in southeastern Georgia than any other newspaper. 


JACKSONVILLE 


Jacksonville, the heart 


Just inquire about—— 


FLORIDA 
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Significant News 


e @ @ National advertising, an infallible index to 
business sentiment, shows unmistakable signs of reversing 
its recent receding tendency. There were glimpses of the 
change in the March lineage figures of the New York 
newspapers, and there is solid evidence of it in current 
news of expanding appropriations by a good many com- 
panies, as reported in the news section this week. 


e @ e@ The abrupt cut this week in the price of 
copper from eighteen to fourteen cents a pound is clearly 
intended to clean up a burdensome surplus, the largest for 
eight years. The ensuing merger talk is an inevitable 
sequel of conditions that call for such a stabilizer in cop- 
per as U. S. Steel is in iron. 


e @ e@ Building permits in 583 cities in March gained 
46 per cent over those of February, 9 per cent more than 
the normal seasonal gain, which leads S. W. Straus to re- 
mark that “this report is the most reassuring indication 
so far received that the building industry of the United 
States has now turned the corner.” 


e e@ e General Electric and Westinghouse have ac- 
quired control of Radio of America by means of new 
stock issued by the latter for radio manufacturing plants 
of the electric companies, their radio patent rights, and 
money advanced to secure Victor-—a proceeding which the 
Department of Justice is investigating with ‘considerable 
concern. 


e e e The Georgia law imposing a tax of $50 on 
every store in a chain of more than five units was upheld 
this week by Justice E. E. Pomeroy in the superior court 
at Atlanta. He held that the legislature has a right to 
single out chains as special objects of taxation, thereby 
striking at the core of the problem. 


@ @ e Reported rejection this week by the Federal 
Trade Commission of the ammunition manufacturers’ 
trade association proposals is believed to portend a definite 
change in the commission’s policy with respect to trade 
associations. This view is strengthened by the commis- 
sion’s refusal to accept the saddlery harness makers’ agree- 
ment as first presented. 


e@ @ e New life insurance in March was 4.5 per cent 
more than in March, 1929, the largest gain in any month 
this year. 


@ @ @ March quarter statements of earnings are only 
beginning to come out so that we have no clear line yet 
on this measure of the business recession. Those at hand 
are contradictory. General Electric, for example, reports 
sales billed amounting to $91,206,000 in 1930 against 
$83,385,000 in 1929 and net income of $15,043,000 com- 
pated with $14,506,000—fifty and forty-eight cents a 
share, respectively. Chrysler, on the other hand, estimates 
its net income for the quarter at substantially nothing 
compared with $8,838,000 earned in the first quarter of 
1929 and a deficit of $2,828,000 in the final quarter of 
last year. In the case of American Telephone & Tele- 
Staph net income this year was the same as last year. 


@ @ e Most current comment on chain sales in March 
note that the decline was the severest the chains have suf- 
fered since 1921. The losses were by no means uniform, 
however. They were most general in the department store 
and variety chains. The grocers did better owing to an 8 
per cent gain by Great Atlantic & Pacific. 


@ @ e Great Atlantic & Pacific chain store sales 
passed the billion dollar mark in the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1930, reaching $1,054,000,000, a gain over 
the previous year of 8.3 per cent. Divisible profit was 
$26,220,000, a gain of the same percentage—earnings on 
common stock, after preferred dividend, being $11.77 a 
share compared with $11.02. The ratio of net profit to 
sales was like last year’s—2.49 cents on the dollar. 


@ e@ e Pictorial Review's page ad against “just as 
good” substitutions for advertised brands strikes a telling 
blow for straightforward dealing at a time singularly well 
selected and in a manner unusually effective. 


@ @ e Old Victrolas are given a trade-in value of 
$76 for a limited time by RCA Victor, a solid inducement 
designed to liquidate inventory. 


@ e@ e Automobile finance company figures for Feb- 
ruaty show a trend in buying toward higher type used 
cars and lower priced new cars. Wholesalers’ requirements 
were 25 per cent higher than in February, 1929, while 
those of retailers were slightly lower. 


@ e@ e Probable coffee prices over a long period are 
indicated by the fact that Brazil’s proposed large loan on 
her chief product has been sanctioned by our State De- 
partment on the ground that the credit is to facilitate 
liquidation of supplies on hand and not to withhold them 
from the market. 


@ e@ e A suit to oust Standard Oil of Louisiana from 
Tennessee was begun this week in the Chancery Court by 
the attorney-general of the state. The grounds alleged are 
that the company is selling its products below cost to de- 
stroy competition, and, by means of a “‘zoning system,’ is 
seeking the same end. 


@ @ e@ On the ground that the Brooklyn newspapers 
have obtained a very thorough coverage, the Brooklyn 
Shopping News, said to have a distribution of 250,000, 
is to be discontinued. 


@ @ e A Department of Commerce analysis of retail 
sales through 24,000 outlets finds 58.6 per cent for cash, 
32.2 per cent on credit and 9.2 per cent on instalment 
payments. Bad debts amounted to .6 of 1 per cent of 
credit sales and 1.2 per cent of instalment business. 


@ @ e The extent and ramifications of the American 
market are suggested by the news that John H. Swisher & 
Son have obtained a sale for their five-cent cigar, King 
Edward, of 200,000,000 units, putting them in third place 
for volume at that price, without help of New York, and 
are now about to storm that stronghold solely through 
independent jobbers and dealers. 
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chandise as conveniently 
and economically as he 
can buy it from estab- 


spread discussion of the subject of 

mass distribution there should be 

sO many misunderstandings. Al- 
though the system has almost as many 
phases and varieties of methods as in- 
dependent distribution, it is generally 
referred to as a well-defined and lim- 
ited process. And many of the cur- 
rent general statements, whether they 
condemn or extol chain systems, are 
dangerous to that clear understanding 
of the subject which is necessary for a 
solution of many of the country’s dis- 
tribution problems. 

Regardless of individual interests 
and prejudices, we must face the fact 
that chain systems of various kinds are 
still developing and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so for some time. In 
some lines, they conduct an appreci- 
able part of total distribution, and are 
an essential factor in the manufac- 
turer’s effort to get his goods into the 
hands of the consumer. The manu- 


IL: is unfortunate that in the wide- 


facturer is just as necessary to the suc- 
cess of chain merchandising, for I 
think it has been proved that the dis- 
tributor cannot produce his own mer- 


lished manufacturers. 
- Unquestionably, there 

should be a community 

of interests between the 
mass distributor and the manufactur- 
ers from whom he buys his goods; 
but we find that this fact is seldom 
realized. However, it should be obvi- 
ous that neither party to big scale 
operation, working alone, can solve 
any of the important problems of dis- 
tribution. 

In the press, at conventions and 
elsewhere, there is much unwarranted 
condemnation and adverse criticism of 
one by the other. Between them, we 
find a good deal of injustice and 
cleavage, when there should be reason- 
able consideration and close coopera- 
tion. Our first big general problem is 
to serve the public more conveniently 
and economically, and we can ap- 
proach its solution only when both 
factors of mass production get to- 
gether on a basis of intelligent under- 
standing. 

For this reason, I have undertaken 
to state some of the pertinent facts on 
the subject that are the accumulation 
of an experience of many years in de- 
veloping our chain of general dry 
goods stores. Of course, our business 
differs from other types of chains. 
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‘The Chains 
annot Play 
a Lone Hand” 


—says head of Penney organization, 
in pleading for a closer community 
of interest between manufacturers 
and the mass distributors. 


As told to James True 
BY E. C. SAMS 


President, ]. C. Penney Company, Inc., 
New York City 


But the broad principles of good busi- 
ness do not vary, and regardless of 
differences in merchandise, methods 
and size, there is no doubt that success 
in any system of distribution must re- 
sult from the application of the same 
economic principles. Therefore, out 
of our experience it may be possible 
to offer a few manufacturers a clearer 
understanding of the mass distrib- 
utor’s motives, and induce some of the 
chain operators to consider the rela- 
tionship of the manufacturer's interests 
to their own. 

All through the history of our dis- 
tributive system storekeepers have gen- 
erally reflected the attitude of the 
consumer in demanding the best pos- 
sible values. This is as true of whole- 
sale and retail independent operators 
as it is of mass distributors. In many 
instances, of course, advertising by the 
manufacturer influences the public's 
selection of merchandise; but, speak- 
ing generally, when the quality of like 
goods is the same, the low price takes 
the business. This is a simple state- 
ment of a law that always has been 
operative throughout our system of 
distribution. 

Therefore, so far as his buying 
motives are concerned, the mass dis- 
tributor is a member of a very large 
and inclusive group. In common with 
all mass buyers, our company ¢f- 
deavors to purchase goods of certain 


standards of quality at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 

That mass buyers take advantage of 
manufacturers is frequently implied in 
discussions of the subject. Questions 
ate often raised as to the economic 
soundness of selling large orders at 
cost and of accepting mass business on 
which no manufacturing overhead is 
figured. These questions, I feel, are 
just as important to the mass dis- 
tributor as they are to the manufac- 
turer, because we know that profits 
must be made by our sources of sup- 
ply if they are to continue in business. 
However, all such issues must be de- 
cided ultimately by the manufacturer, 
and because the position of the buyer 
has some influence on his decisions, I 
have no objection to relating how our 
company places many of its orders. 

In much of the goods we handle 
there is a decided seasonal factor to 
be considered. In buying these goods, 
therefore, we frequently anticipate our 
needs and cooperate with manufac- 
turers in keeping their wheels turning 
during slack times. In many instances 
our otders prevent shutdowns and 
serve to keep manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions in operation. 


When It Is Good Business 


There are so many ways of figuring 
overhead costs that the subject may be 
misleading. Let us say, for instance, 
that a manufacturer has sold a volume 
of goods on which he has figured an 
ovethead which includes the cost of a 
sixty-day shutdown. We may say that 
$20,000 will cover this cost and that 
the manufacturer has an opportunity 
to obtain an order from a mass dis- 
tributor that will keep the factory busy 
during the period, pay all costs for 
material and labor, and absorb half 
the shutdown loss. To our way of 
thinking the acceptance of such an 
order would be good business for 
many manufacturers. 

Of course, in some instances at 
least, a transaction of this kind would 
have a detrimental effect on the manu- 
facturer’s regular distribution, unless 
there were an understanding between 
the seller and buyer as to the methods 
used in the final sale of the goods. 
But I believe that practically all ques- 
tions arising from this source can be 
satisfactorily answered by a more in- 
telligent cooperation. Mass distribu- 
tion as an institution cannot stand if 
supported by profits that mean losses 
to manufacturers, and there is no 
doubt that such losses can be prevent- 
ed by a consideration of common in- 
terests, 

Another subject causing much dis- 
cussion is the demand of advertising 


§ “The basic interests 
of the manufacturer 
and the mass distrib- 
utor are identical and 
they are concerned with 
getting goods from the 
factory to the consumer 
in the most convenient 
and economical manner 


possible.” 


concessions by mass 
buyers. In some cases, 
I understand, the buyer 
argues that his order is 
extra volume and for 
that reason the advertis- 
ing cost should not be 
charged against it. In 
other cases the mass dis- 
tributors claim that their 
service of distribution 
furnishes an advertising 
value for which the 
manufacturer should pay 
in the form of a special 
discount. 

We believe that all 
prices should be quoted 
net by the manufac- 
turer. Otherwise, misun- 
derstandings and charges 
of unfairness are likely 
to arise. It clears up the 
subject of advertising 
discounts to consider the 
fact that the chains han- 
dle two general classes of merchan- 
dise. One class includes goods 
that are branded and nationally ad- 
vertised by the manufacturer; the 
other is made up of products the 
source of which is not identified. The 
distribution of goods of the first class 
may be involved and hampered by 
granting concessions to mass buyers; 
but I do not think a charge of the 
kind can be made and sustained in the 
case of unidentified merchandise. 

If a manufacturer has advertised his 
trade-mark it is futile for anyone to 
claim that the advertising does not 
influence the retail sale in either the 
chain or independent channel of dis- 
tribution. The good will created is a 
definite factor in retailing, and we 
cannot logically brush it aside in at- 
tempting to get an extra discount. 
Hence we believe that advertising dis- 
counts should be left out of any basis 
of pricing by the manufacturer. 

Our policy is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the merchandising of 
goods that are not identified by the 
manufacturer. The vast bulk of our 
merchandise is put up under our own 
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trade-marked brands. We may be 
wrong in this practice, as manufac- 
turers continually tell us; but under 
this plan we have expanded our busi- 
ness into every state in the Union. 

This does not mean that we do not 
believe in advertising. We have al- 
ways been rather liberal local news- 
paper advertisers, and for two years 
we have been in the national advertis- 
ing field. We consider the newspapers 
as the backbone of our business, and 
we have found their space a profitable 
investment in building up good will 
for our own name and brands. Ac- 
cordingly, we buy the best merchan- 
dise values we can find and we never 
ask a manufacturer to pay, either 
directly or indirectly, for any part of 
our advertising. 

Still another phase of the subject 
frequently discussed involves a ques- 
tion as to whether mass distributors 
have appreciably lowered their cost of 
distribution. In much of this discus- 
sion the inference is that the savings 
offered by the chains to the public are 
solely the result of concessions granted 

(Continued on page 130) 


TANDARDIZATION of a can- 
vass was a prime factor in increas- 
ing the sales of the New York 
City staff of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company more than 
$3,500,000 in one year, with this 
amount of increase being maintained 
the following year. Principles of sell- 
ing used in this canvass enabled two 
men who had never sold life insurance 
before, to write almost $9,000,000 
worth in twenty-one months’ time. 
Because of the success of the twenty- 
eight New York salesmen, the prin- 
ciples of this standardized canvass are 
now being taught to salesmen of the 
company throughout the country. 
With this training in the handling of 
the canvass are other forms of educa- 
tional effort directly important to the 
life insurance business and of no im- 
mediate value to other businesses. 
However, the psychological basis of 
the chart upon which the standardized 
canvass is built, should apply to all 
forms of selling. The chart shown is 
an adaptation of previous ones devel- 
oped by the writer. Its points have 
been generalized to apply to any type 
of selling. 
The chart illustrates a logical 
method of arranging a number of sales 


An Eleven-Point Canvass with 


BY WILLIAM Hi. SEERS 


General Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
New York City 


As a matter of convenience divide 
the sale into three parts. Desire is 
created in four steps. Augmenting 
confidence takes two steps and devel- 
oping enthusiasm and securing action 
takes five steps. There should be at 
least as much effort put forth in the 
closing part as in the explanation, and 
in general, the proof should be about 
one half the length of the other two 
divisions. 

Referring to the chart under point 
one “Creating Desire” the salesmen 
must establish interest and confidence. 

The salesman should not talk about 
his company or about his propositions 
as he is chiefly concerned now in let- 
ting the man know that he, the sales- 
man, is worthy of confidence. Con- 
fidence is the basis of all sales and it 
is worth while to spend a little time 
in developing it. 

After the salesman has established 
some degree of confidence, he must 
obtain information for the appraisal 
of the prospect’s problem. Here the 


An increase of $3,500,000 in sales volume in one 
year, by the New York sales staff of this company, 
with this same increase maintained the following 
year, resulted from the use of the standardized sales 
canvass explained in detail in this article. The plan 
is readily applicable to many different businesses. 


ideas in a form which enables one to 
make a careful study of them. Some 
of these ideas might be omitted and 
others might be substituted or addi- 
tional ones might be included. But 
the ideas listed have been used by suc- 
cessful salesmen the country over and 
their arrangement is logical and effec- 
tive. 

Imagine, if you will, a suspended 
pendulum. The first semi-circle rep- 
resents the frame of mind of the pros- 

ct. He is either in a negative or 
unfavorable frame of mind, or he is in 
a positive or favorable state of mind. 

The sale starts in the negative, of 
course, and the salesman’s task is to 
swing the man over. 


prospect talks and the salesman listens 
to what he says, then interprets it and 
makes an analysis of his situation. The 
best way to get the prospect to talk is 
to give him an idea which will start 
him thinking and this idea must be, 
of necessity, something which is obvi- 
ous and which will appeal to him. 
The idea should be brief and to the 
point, and the salesman should end by 
asking the buyer if it applies to him. 

It is not necessary to follow any 
pre-arranged plan. In most cases the 
order of the sale will naturally follow 
the order of the sales ideas as listed 
in the chart. 

At point three, the salesman tells 
the prospect the first major reason why 
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he should buy. He outlines a program 
or shows what the product will do for 
the prospect. When the prospect has 
assimilated the product’s primary sales 
appeal he is given next the second 
major reason why he should buy. If 
the salesman knows his job he can 
adapt the product to the prospect's 
needs. He can re-suggest the amount 
of the product necessary by indirec- 
tion. 

It will be obvious that the salesman 
has thus far chosen two of his greatest 
sales appeals. However, he has hit 
only the high points, and it is now 
his task to apply these ideas to his 
prospect’s case in a way that the pros- 
pect can understand. 

The salesman has approached the 
point of locating the prospect’s pri- 
mary interest. He does this by asking 
the prospect two or three questions as 
to how he likes certain features of the 
product. Then the salesman ends by 
asking him if this is the right product 
for him, or several leading questions. 
The salesman expects a turndown at 
this point because he has not given the 
man a sufficient amount of informa- 
tion for him to reach an intelligent de- 
cision and, in a way, the salesman de- 
liberately invites this turndown. 

The salesman’s conception of the 
sale at this point is that he has swung 
the man over from the negative frame 
of mind to the positive, and he has 
kept him in a favorable state of mind 
for quite a few minutes, as possibly 
from five to ten minutes have been 
consumed in the explanation. Natur- 
ally, the prospect wants to think of the 
other side of the question and when 
the salesman puts a leading question 
to him, he begins to think of all the 
reasons why he should not buy. In 
other words, he swings back from the 
positive to the negative frame of mind, 
and is likely to remain there for at 
least from two or five minutes. While 
he is in this negative state the salesman 
should say something which will in- 
spire further confidence. 

Here the salesman continues to 
point five, telling the prospect why he 
should do business with him. Impor- 
tant facts about the company, its his- 
tory, quality of its representatives and 
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Two salesmen who had never before sold life insurance chalked up $9,000,000 in sales in twenty- 
one months by using the sales talk plan outlined above. Details are explained in this article 


its manufacturing facilities, its set-up 
for service, etc., are used by the sales- 
man. 

The salesman shows that users are 
satisfied under point six. Prominent 
users and their testimonials, reorders 
and like information serve here. Now 
the prospect has been thinking about 
the unfavorable side of the questions 
for some time and is ready to come 
back to the favorable side. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he will frequently indicate 
this change of attitude by asking some 
questions about the proposition. 

The salesman is now ready to start 
closing, and he does it on the second 
swing of the chart. Sales are fre- 
quently closed on the first swing, but 
it is better for a man to have negative 
thoughts while the salesman is with 
him than to have this swing from the 
positive take place after the salesman 
has left him. 

It is difficult to catalog the points 
which lead to the close of a sale, be- 
Cause one can never tell how a sale 
will be closed. If the desire talk is 


strong enough it is conceivable that the 
sale could be closed without develop- 
ing any closing points whatsoever. 
The reserve reasons may be one or 
many. Anyway the salesman should 
open up on them. These reasons may 
not be strictly closing points and may 
well have been used in the presenta- 
tion. The salesman should, however, 
hold some reasons back for use at this 
time, in order that he may have them 
for this important turn of the sale. 

Under point seven, the salesman ex- 
plains his reserve reasons and reviews 
and emphasizes primary interest he has 
discovered between points four and 
five. 

Every buyer naturally hesitates in 
fear of some trap. The salesman must 
eliminate this fear of a trap at point 
eight and show the prospect the worst 
that could possibly happen. 

Depending upon the prospect’s at- 
titude toward the product, the sales- 
man can minimize the cost and show 
an easier financial plan at point nine. 
The salesman must get the prospect to 
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act. In life insurance selling, the 
salesman may try here to get the pros- 
pect to act by making a cash payment. 
If this is not convenient, the salesman 
can counter, as in point ten, by mak- 
ing the terms more convenient. 

Now again, the salesman must get 
the prospect to do something. He 
will try to get the prospect to agree 
on certain details of the proposition. 
Agreement on details implies the 
prospect’s consent to the proposition. 

Showing advantages of immediate 
action is another weapon to stimulate 
the prospect to accept the product and 
point eleven is used. Showing sav- 
ings in outlay and reduced benefits 
caused by delay are stimulants. 

If, so far, the salesman is not suc- 
cessful he can, as a last resort, suggest 
some action that does not obligate the 
prospect. Depending upon the prod- 
uct involved, the salesman might get 
the prospect to agree to use a machine 
on trial, or permit a further study to 
be made with the cooperation of the 
prospect’s organization and records. 


What Price Profitless Sales? 


BY RAYMOND BILL* 


RE we going deeper into de- 

pression, holding about even, 

or definitely on the up grade? 

That is the compound ques- 
tion to which we all want a real 
answer, which is provable and trust- 
worthy, rather than just optimism, or 
well-meant propaganda. 

Undoubtedly the favorable indices 
are steadily growing more numerous, 
from which fact we can gain justifi- 
able courage. 

But let's not fool ourselves into 
thinking that American business will 
work out of a recession as “‘uncon- 
sciously’’ as it walked in. It is easy 
to fall downhill in the dark, but it 
is hard, even in broad daylight, to 
climb to the yearned-for heights with- 
out plenty of sweat and toil, plus 
extra brain work. 

Last week, in the first article of 
this series, we set forth the twenty-one 
reasons which SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
studies and investigations indicate 
constitute the causes for the depres- 
sion. Many of these causes are still 
at work and some are, if anything, 
growing worse. We cannot expect 
rapid progress unless we throw the 
weight of our collective influence be- 
hind the factors that lead to better 
times. 

In the previous article we stated 
that business is now building on solid 
foundations, whereas for some time 
preceding the Wall Street crash 
we had been rapidly and in many dif- 
ferent ways undermining our whole 
economic structure. Let us review, 
then, the changes which have but re- 
cently occurred that are reconstructing 
the edifice of prosperity. Here is a 
current recapitulation of the twenty- 
one points: 

1. SALES MADE AT A LOSs are still 
increasing, which is bad. 

2. SALES WITHOUT PROFIT, i. €., 
break-even sales, are still increasing— 
which is bad. 

3. SALES WITH TOO SMALL A PER- 
CENTAGE OF PROFIT are increasing. 

4, HIGHLY PROFITABLE SALES are 
decreasing. ; 

The reasons are quite obvious 
for declining profitability of sales. 
With a general decline in gross sales 
it has become ever more difficult to 
increase profit margins while sales 


*The second of a series of articles, the 
first of which ‘appeared April 12. 


General Trend of Profit on Sales 
(000,000 Omitted) 


MANUFACTURING 
Net Profit 
Sales Amount Per Cent 
EE eT eT $60,932 $3,558 5.83 
OS, Se ee ce erence 59,863 4,225 7.09 
REO ar eae ene 57,084 4,109 7.20 
Be open en. eee 51,436 3,079 5.99 
TRADING 
Net Profit 
Sales Amount Per Cent 
ee eT re eee $39,551 $ 865 2.19 
NS 3 Ko as oe ace meena 39,403 902 2:29 
BR 25, wut wr cihe kan minaty 38,135 1,045 2.74 
peer 34,092 845 2.48 


(Compiled by SALES MANAGEMENT from U.S. 
Government statistics of income) 


were falling. On all sides, companies 
have been spending more in the effort 
to maintain sales volume. Overhead, 
which it has been possible to reduce 
only slowly, has had to be distributed 
over a smaller volume of sales. Com- 
petition, plus inventory liquidation, 
has forced a faster and less-profitable 
pace than ever. Red ink, spilled 
across the monthly P. & L. statements 
(with many concerns for the first time 
in years) has incited price com- 
petition in certain fields to a point of 
ruthlessness. Also, buyers in certain 
lines have borne down on sources of 
supply mercilessly if not murderously. 

Fortunately, however, counter forces 
have been lining up in new formation 
against profitless sales. For one thing, 
the sight of red ink converts company 
executives and bankers into active 
thinkers and workers, regardless of 
how ignorant, superficial, prejudiced, 
gamble-minded or even dissipated 
they may have grown during an era 
when the horn of plenty seemed to 
be hanging over their immediate 
heads. After all, it is idling of the 
mind that leads one into business, as 
well as personal, troubles, and, con- 
versely, it took a slump to make some 
executives listen to the suggestions of 
their more closely informed though 
lower-ranking associates. As long as 
the old P. & L. looked like an extra 
dividend it caused certain company 
heads and their banker advisers to be- 
lieve that nothing could be wrong as 
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was. The ordinary (but rudely awak- 
ened) run of human intelligence is 
now at work fighting for profitable 
sales and profitable sales only. That's 
great. 

For another thing, inventories all 
along the line of distribution have 
been reduced to a minimum. It is 
one thing to dispose of what you have 
in hand on a break-even or loss basis 
and quite another to embark on in- 
creased production schedules without 
assurance of profit. The bankers 
(commercial as well as investment) 
are keeping their eyes on the P. & L. 
with the old riveted gaze and they 
are not going to help finance or, as 
directors, encourage an endless mak- 
ing of goods without properly prof- 
itable results. 

5. MERGERS. The great metger 
rush (metaphorically comparable to 
the Gold Rush) went ahead so fast 
and so extensively that in double quick 
time it brought to the surface the 
operating difficulties, problems and 
limitations of consolidations. Im- 
agined economies and financing op- 
portunities are no longer the basis 
for “essential mergers.” Today eco- 
nomies and management receive intel- 
ligent consideration—which means 
there will be fewer but sounder 
mergers once the weak sisters whose 
current finances compel action have 
been drawn into strong hands or left 
vanquished and forgotten on the field. 

6. PRICE WARS. Business has been 
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learning that there are worse things 
than competitors. Cooperation in 
industry and elimination of trade 
evils through trade associations and 
trade conferences are doing much to 
eliminate certain practices which, 
while not directly involving price, 
actually involved price wars of a most 
costly sort. 

7. OVERPRODUCTION has already 
been largely limited in most lines of 
manufacturing. Company executives, 
no longer eager to make sales purely 
for the sake of making sales, have 
seen to that. They have been “aided 
and abetted” in a degree approaching 
collusion by the bankers, who know 
only too well the havoc in red ink 
and in unemployment wreaked by 
overproduction. There is a growing 
recognition on the part of business 
men at large that no sale is completed 
until goods are in the hands of the 
final consumers. The forcing of 
sales to jobbers and dealers was once 


quite common practice in many lines. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that 
control of overproduction is not so 
easy to attain in the field of raw 
materials and farm products. Here the 
curse of overproduction is all too ap- 
parent and the remedies are too slow 
in developing and too political. 
Nevertheless, there are signs, in ad- 
dition to the natural law of supply 
and demand, which indicate growing 
effectiveness of methods for restrain- 
ing overproduction even in such fields. 
In the last fortnight the short inter- 
est has been doing some howling as 
the result of the Farm Board’s moves 
to stabilize cotton prices. Now that the 
Dutch have joined the British in re- 
striction of rubber there is some real 
promise of profits being maintained 
on this important commodity. Recent 
advances in oil prices are said to be 
the result of efforts aimed at curbing 
overproduction. 

8. LIQUIDATION, in manufacturing 


Trend of Chain Store Profit on Sales 
VARIETY CHAIN STORES 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
— Sales and Per Cent Profit on Sales 

McCrory 

Stores 29,593,209 33,592,730 39,336,090 41,105,324 44,703,965 
Corp. 9.65 y 2 6.7 5.4 4.9 
McLellan 6,731,106 9,486,548 11,340,330 13,939,373 23,781,545 
Stores Co. 8.17 8.30 7.13 6.74 4.21 
GC. 6,493,897 8,567,107 10,233,507 12,118,188 15,726,651 
Murphy Co. 5.62 4.24 5.68 5.53 5.70 
i J. I cau wowirect 9,982,974 15,065,908 20,524,729 27,788,269 
rece re 7.6 6.8 7.1 pA 
S. H. 45,963,196 51,869,460 58,059,924 65,054,637 68,474,993 
Kress 9.05 9.01 8.77 8.65 8.52 
Ss. S: 105,965,610 119,300,074 133,847,276 147,465,447 156,327,735 
Kresge Co. 11.1 10.5 10.4 10.6 9.6 
F. & W. 

Grand-Silver 11,996,196 15,267,401 18,492,404 23,814,804 30,416,954 
Stores, Inc. 6.27 6.24 6.71 6.72 5.96 
F. W. 239,027,979 253,639,084 272,754,045 287,318,720 303,047,172 
Woolworth Co. 10.29 41.32 12.96 12.32 11.77 
Neisner 2,695,697 4,497,208 6,477,100 10,292,130 15,092,420 
Bros. Co. 8.1 6.6 Tal 7.6 6.8 
We Be 30,162,525 35,934,289  43,322,45 55,690,785 65,902,419 
Grant Co. 6.1 5.9 5.4 5.0 4.6 

MAIL ORDER CHAINS 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

Sears, 234,421,930 248,550,342 268,731,79 319,773,787 403,472,007 
Roebuck Co. 8.9 8.8 9.3 8.4 7.4 
Montgomery, 170,592,642 183,800,865 186,683,340 214,350,446 267,325,503 
Ward & Co. 6.17 4.42 7.03 8.26 5.03 
National 

Bellas 46,685,835 42,872,399 44,665,419 44,649,102 48,311,813 
Hess Co. 1.93 0.8 09 5.8 loss 
Spiegel, 

May, 11,717,051 16,860,919 19,431,697 20,571,845 23,921,905 
Stern Co., Inc. 8.3 11.3 10.5 8.5 Wf”. 


By A. W. Zelomek, Statistician-Economist, Fairchild Analytical Bureau, New York 
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fields, such as radio, has been prac- 
tically completed. Red ink already 
on the books of many concerns as 
the result of last year’s overproduc- 
tion, rather than currently unliquidat- 
ed inventories, is responsible for the 
forced mergers which are occurring in 
certain fields. 

9. THE COST OF PUBLIC FINANC- 
ING has declined, and money rates in 
general have become favorable to 
business. Underwriters, in order to 
market their securities, have been 
forced to turn to bonds and other 
types of investment or yield issues on 
which the financing charges are 
necessarily much lower and sounder 
than was true in many cases last year 
and the year before. 

10. INFLATED VALUES. The public 
is no longer being deluged with 
highly overpriced securities in J. 
Rufus Wallingford settings. Brokers 
and underwriters must now deal 
in practical instead of fictitious 
values. This change is going a long 
way toward fostering sound thinking 
and sound policies, not only in the 
banking and brokerage circles, but also 
in the business world. Company 
heads are again beginning to believe 
that their own real future (personally, 
and as regards stock holdings in their 
own companies) lies in earned profits. 


11. THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION 
is sensing more acutely the political 
need for investigating and question- 
ing giant mergers. The Standard Oil 
of N. Y.-Vacuum and the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube mergers 
may yet be thwarted by governmental 
objections. Not that such mergers 
are necessarily bad; only that it is 
well for the public to feel that the 
Government has been highly critical 
rather than ostensibly tolerant in so 
far as the public interest is concerned. 
Apparently the administration is now 
out to function in a manner which 
is not only thorough, but which the 
public knows to be thorough. And 
whatever the Federal Government 
leaves unexplored it begins to look as 
if the states will undertake to inves- 
tigate. 


12. PRICE MAINTENANCE. In spite 
of all the legal handicaps and 
widespread activities of the “bar- 
gain” vendors, price maintenance is 
making appreciable headway in many 
industrial fields and in some consumer 
fields. A better understanding of 
what is legally possible under the 
Sherman law, exclusive agencies and 
in a few cases factory-owned stores are 
factors responsible for an increase in 
price maintenance. There are fair 
prospects of the Capper-Kelly price 
maintenance bill being passed by 

(Continued on page 134) 


Fisk ‘Tire Company Casts Its Lot 
with the Independent Dealer 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


HE Fisk Tire Company of 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
plans to dispose of all its fac- 
tory owned stores within the 
next few months and hopes eventually 
to do its replacement tire business en- 
tirely through independent dealers. 

Committing itself definitely to this 
distribution policy, upon which the 
whole tire industry has been built, the 
Fisk company becomes the first 
among the “big five’ —which includes 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone and 
United States Rubber—to restore the 
independent merchants to the position 
they occupied for a quarter of a 
century. 

Because of this policy and because 
it contrasts so definitely with that of 
the other large tire companies, its de- 
velopment will be significant. It may 
set an example which others, in this 
and other industries, may follow. 


Firestone and Goodrich 


Firestone and Goodrich are defi- 
nitely expanding their factory chains 
—the Firestone chain being notable 
for the size of the stations, some of 
them costing $250,000 each and the 
Goodrich for their number and geo- 
graphical extent. Both the Firestone 
and Goodrich chains now are oper- 
ated under the company names. 
Goodyear and United States on the 
other hand appear undecided. Good- 
year was the first large manufacturer 
active in this’ field, but now is expand- 
ing more slowly. United States 
started a chain in the South several 
years ago, then became inactive, and 
now is expanding again. These stores, 
operated under the name of the Mer- 
cantile Tire Company, and Royal Tire 
Company, cater chiefly to larger pur- 
chasers. 

The development of tire chain 
stores by Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward was instrumental in 
stampeding the “big five’’ into retail- 
ing. None of them has been strongly 
“sold” on this policy. All realized 
that, even if their operations were 
confined wholly to territories where 
they had no independent dealers, the 
procedure would be costly and would 
tend to impair the independents’ good 


will. They hoped that the additional 
sales would be sufficient to counteract 
it. After several years of it, however, 
they are not happy over the results. 
Neither are several smaller manufac- 
turers which have also attempted the 
experiment. 

Fisk’s program of becoming the 
first among the leaders to revert to 
selling wholly through independents 
becomes, therefore, a recognition of 
the fact that possibly the future hope 
of the tire industry lies not in attempt- 
ing to replace the local merchants, but 
in aiding them to become at least as 
successful as the chains. 

Three years ago, Col. Charles M. 
Piper, general sales manager, explain- 
ed to this magazine, Fisk inaugurated 
a policy of building up stations in 
those localities where it lacked repre- 
sentation. 

Unlike some of the other large com- 
panies which operated the stations in 
conjunction with local representatives, 
on a fifty-one-forty-nine basis, the 
Fisk stores were owned outright. The 
whole proceeding instead of increas- 
ing its markets, tended chiefly to add 
to expenses, increase unfavorable re- 
action from dealers, and failed to add 
very much to the unit volume. 


Personal Service Element 


The Fisk Tire Company found that, 
with all the merits and reputation of 
its products, the public is more anx- 
ious to deal with merchants whom 
they knew personally, Colonel Piper 
pointed out. 

‘In buying tires the personal service 
element predominates—and this the 
large manufacturers operating through 
their own stores find difficult to of- 
fer,” he added. “Every customer wants 
to be sure his tires are not only good, 
but are the proper ones to meet his 
particular requirements. In motoring 
the safety factor is a most important 
one, and no element tends more to- 
ward a feeling of security than the 
knowledge that the tires are doing the 
job. 

“Such advice and personal service, 
we found, an independent merchant 
is best able to offer. We believe that 
our group of independent merchants, 
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aided by an excellent line of tires and 
tubes, and backed by a house which 
will try to help them in every way 
possible, will be able to meet the 
chains of other manufacturers and of 
the mail-order houses and others in 
price and in quality, and that this per- 
sonal element will turn more business 
in the direction of Fisk merchants, 

‘Manufacturers sometimes fail to 
realize that when the customer is 
given a choice—other things being 
equal—he will patronize the inde- 
pendent. All the resources of large 
corporations in the world cannot sup- 
plant the personal contact of the local 
merchant and his advantage of neigh- 
borliness. 

“In spite of the growth of chains 
—factory-controlled and otherwise— 
there are still more than a million in- 
dependent merchants in America. 
There will always be a place for 
them. 

“We found that we could build 
better stations in many cases than our 
independent dealers and had better 
systems of operation. But we could 
not buy their good will. 


Disposing of Stations 


“So, last year, we decided to reduce 
the number of our factory-owned sta- 
tions. We had 114 then. By the end 
of 1929 we had cut this number to 
thirty-four. In the first three months 
of this year we sold eight more of 
them. The remaining twenty-six we 
are willing at any time to turn over 
to merchants capable of operating 
them successfully and of building up 
good will for themselves and for Fisk 
products in their territories. 

“The Fisk Tire Company operates 
generally on an exclusive dealership 
basis, as far as tires are concerned. 
However, we encourage our dealers to 
handle other accessories and are doing 
whatever we can to round out theif 
business. 

“With automobile sales in a tempo- 
rary slump and with tires being made 
to give service for longer and longer 
periods, both the new and replacement 
business in our industry has encoun- 
tered keener competition daily. Fac- 
tory-owned or controlled outlets, how- 
ever, we do not believe to be the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Bell & Howell maintain close relationships even with such faraway dealers as the one at 
Bloemfontein, Africa. 


Some Simple Ideas We Have 
Used to Build Export Sales 


BY O. N. WILTON markets, but it is no longer necessary 
to remain so. Even a visit to the pub- 
Manager, Foreign Department, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago lic library will reveal a great mass of 


literature and data on the principal 
foreign markets, an inquiry addressed 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce at Washington will 
bring a comprehensive survey of al- 
most any important territory, and a 
personal interview with one of our 
foreign trade commissions is a liberal 
education. 

Those who have little or no occa- 
sion to use the services of our Bureau 


XPORT trade at present is in a _ing has been limited to thinking of it 

“big bull market.” The volume are convinced, without any tangible 

of this nation’s foreign sales is reason at all, that foreign fields must 

increasing rapidly in nearly all be extremely hard to conquer and that, 

lines and with nearly all countries, and consequently, those who are successful 
during the year just closed, it was the must employ some secret methods. 

largest ever attained except during the The Bell & Howell Company has 

abnormal post war period. engaged continuously in export selling 

Not every one is successful ina bull for some twenty years, and Bell & 

market, however. Many jump in and = Howell products are now sold regu- 


_ For the same reasons, not every one _— over a period of years and during the 
is successful in export selling. There past few years the gain has been quite 


enthusiasm and with alluring promises uted to the success of the business, 
to foreign agents; when domestic sales chief of these, from a sales standpoint, 
tevive, they begin to neglect, then to _is the fact that we have consistently 
forget, their foreign trade. Others are followed approved business practice in 
misled by the exaggerated reports of | promoting export trade. 

interested agencies and by the inexpert Foreign trade does not differ essen- : : . 
advice of American writers who spend __ tially from the domestic variety, and 198 such valuable information as the 
a day or two in a given territory and __ the technique of the former is readily conditions which obtain there, the re- 
tell us of the wonderful opportunities | acquired by one who will give it some action of the people to imports of cer- 
there for American business, or advise study and will be guided by ordinary tain kinds, peculiarities of the territory 
that the market is unapproachable, still | common sense. such as trade terms and methods of 
others whose experience in export sell- One may be ignorant of foreign | making payment, information concern- 


out, others are misled by the exag- larly by authorized dealers in every = — we a oe 
gerated reports of tipsters and the un- _ civilized country in the world. Our  4@V€ 0 i eva ° pelt deco “vs —— ee 
studied advice of would-be experts. foreign sales have increased steadily  ‘¢ 1S Tendering “American business. it 


@ 1 
ate many “in and outers” among ex- _ rapid. Our export volume practically se —— and the 
porters. When domestic sales decline, doubled in 1928 and again in 1929. et Rous on 
they rush into foreign fields with much While many factors have contrib- We maintain close contact with the 
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1914, the appropriation for this bu- 
reau was only $60,000; in 1929, it 


local office of the bureau and use its 
facilities and assistance in many ways. 
If we want a survey of a given for- 
eign market, all we have to do is to 
request it and the bureau will furnish 
one with reasonable promptness, giv- 
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ing agents and dealers, the value of 
American goods sold there in recent 
years, and a complete analysis of for- 
eign competition. It will not analyze 
American competition there, but this 
information can be secured from other 
reports which can be obtained through 
other governmental sources. 

Our foreign trade representatives re- 
turn to America periodically and visit 
principal cities, where they give lec- 
tures on the territory in which they 
have been located, and they are glad 
to grant personal interviews to those 
interested in export selling. 

Just recently, for example, I had an 
interview with the representative who 
had returned from a territory in which 
we were greatly interested and he told 
me more than I had ever hoped to 
learn about it. Among other things, 
he told me all about a man there 
whom we wished to know; the kind 
of looking man he is, the size of his 
family, what kind of home he has, his 
standing in the community, his per- 
sonality, his qualifications, his business 
enterprise, the lines of goods he han- 
dles, and other important facts in such 
abundance and such intimate detail 
that I felt I knew the man. 


Must Cooperate 


One who engages in export selling 
only for a somewhat spasmodic dis- 
posal of surplus can hardly expect to 
maintain a permanent or satisfactory 
foreign market. Foreign agents are 
far from being so gullible as some 
American exporters seem to think they 
are, and if they fail to receive the co- 
operation to which they are entitled 
they are not going to give the coopera- 
tion which the exporter expects when 
he needs it. 

Our success in building up a com- 
petent dealer organization throughout 
the world has been due in large meas- 
ure to the close cooperation which we 
give our agents everywhere, all the 
time. We are as liberal in keeping 
them supplied with complete stocks as 
we are with our domestic trade. When 
we introduce a new product, we try 
to ship it to our foreign agents 
promptly so that they will have it for 
sale as soon as our domestic dealers. 
We make sure that they receive our 
monthly house organs regularly and 
that they are supplied with all usable 
literature and sales helps. We for- 
ward to them leads and inquiries 
which have developed in their terri- 
tories. Finally, we take advantage of 
many opportunities to do little things 
for them—sometimes entirely out of 
our line of business—all of which help 
to establish and maintain an intimate 
and friendly relationship with them. 
For example, we are bringing out a 


portable sound movie outfit which we 
call the ‘‘Project-O-Phone,” using 
sound-on-disc recording with a 16 
mm. projector. American industry is, 
of course, the biggest market for this 
equipment, but our foreign dealers 
will sell a great many “‘talkie outfits,” 
too, and we are careful to supply them 
with the new Project-O-Phone in 
ample time to “cash in” on the initial 
announcements of this item. 

The foreign dealer is likely to be 
more sensitive than the American 
dealer. This is due not only to dif- 
ference in temperament, but also to 
circumstances. He leans heavily upon 
his relationship, as an individual mer- 
chant in a far country, with the manu- 
facturer in America, because on ac- 
count of location, he is so out of touch 
with development in the industry. As 
a result, he is likely to interpret as 
neglect or even as a slight, some little 
thing which the American dealer 
wouldn’t even think of. 

We frequently receive a sorrowful 
letter in which one of our foreign 
dealers wonders why he is being so 
neglected, whether we have forgotten 
him, what he has done to deserve such 
treatment, and why he doesn’t hear 
from us. Then he tells the whole 
cause of his great sorrow—he hasn’t 
received his copy of the Bell & 
Howell monthly house organ! 

This house organ is published in 
English only. The major portion of 
our large sales volume originates in 
English-speaking countries and Eng- 
lish is read by a goodly proportion of 
people in many others, while the talk- 
ing motion picture is rapidly extend- 


Suggestions for 
Markets and Media 
Reference Number 


On September 27 Sates Man- 
AGEMENT’S annual Reference 
Number, for 1930, will be pub- 
lished and given as a part of 
their subscriptions to paid-in- 
advance subscribers. 

The editors will appreciate sug- 
gestions and expressions of 
opinion from readers who re- 
ceived the 1929 edition. 
Won’t you write them, how- 
ever, briefly, telling what sec- 
tions of the book you have 
found most useful; what, if 
anything, you failed to find in 
it which you think should be 
included? 
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ing the use of the language. We em- 
ploy two translators, however, and in 
sending literature to other than Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, we usually in- 
clude a letter, in the dealer’s language, 
summarizing the high points. 

Foreign dealers, on the average, are 
quite.as good salesmen as Americans 
and some are better. They are pattic- 
ularly interested in selling American 
goods, as a rule, because the profit is 
usually larger than on their domestic 
items and the competition is less keen. 

I have in mind particularly a young 
South American who has made an ex- 
ceptional record. He came to Chicago 
from Mexico, where he had been as- 
sociated with a dealer who had just 
started selling our products. He spent 
one week with us, then went to Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, and began selling for 
us. There hasn’t been a month since 
in which he has failed to send in an 
order and he has recently sold six of 
our finest cameras. 


Visit America to Study 


More foreign dealers than ever be- 
fore are coming to America to study 
both production and sales methods 
and they are very much alert. Recently 
one of our foreign distributors sent his 
motion picture expert to spend several 
months with us and immediately after- 
ward the man who is to become gen- 
eral manager of the scientific division 
visited us for ten days. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the new Project- 
O-Phone. Being interested in dental 
products he foresaw an opportunity to 
use it to advantage in this line. Then 
he learned of a stimulating sales talk 
that had been recorded by a $25,000- 
a-year man and he promptly took steps 
to negotiate for a translation of this 
to use with this Project-O-Phone in 
sales training! 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
most foreign dealers is their inability 
to visualize their markets. Some are 
short of capital and, being in countries 
where the buying power is compara- 
tively low, they don’t like to carry very 
large stocks and frequently try to get 
goods on consignment. 

At one time, when we were seeking 
a dealer in a prominent city of Europe, 
five prospects raised the objection that 
our line could not be sold there. Not 
one of them would even buy demon- 
strating equipment until we proved 
that our goods could be sold in that 
locality by producing the records of 
seven direct sales which we had made 
there. Now three dealers want the 
line and it is up to us to choose one. 

We employ no salesmen in foreign 
countries. Practically all our foreign 
selling and sales promotion is done by 
direct-mail and cable. 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Your Most Important Dealers 


In 7 Important Cities 
Have This To Say To You= 


“If manufacturers and distributors 
really want to help us sell their 
goods in Canton, they should adver- 
tise here, only.’-—David B. Living- 
ston, Livingston Furniture Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


“We have found that Cleveland 
newspaper advertising is rarely seen 
or read by the majority of Sandusky 
people.”—The Herb & Myers Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. A. F. MacMillan, 
Advertising Manager. 


‘‘Our firm is always pleased to learn 
that some product which we sell is to 
be advertised in our local newspa- 
pers.”? — The G. M. McKelvey Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Lester H. Lane, 
Advertising Manager. 


‘*We do not stock new items that are 
not supported by local advertising.”’ 
— Lane’s Stores, Mansfield, Ohio. 
(Chain Drug Stores) R. N. Lane, 
President. 


“Only when the copy appears in 
newspapers which are read by the 
people of this community can we ex- 
pect to increase the sale of the prod- 


ee C 


uct advertised.’’—The Griswold Co., 
Warren, Ohio, W. T. Griswold, Treas- 
urer and General Manager. 


**“We can only trace results from 
manufacturers’ advertising when it 
appears in the newspaper in the com- 
munity where our customers live.’’— 
The Carlisle-Allen Company, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. . 


“Cleveland newspaper advertising 
does not produce results for us.’’— 
The Fred W. Albrecht Grocery Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Fred C. Pockrandt, 
Secretary. 


NLY in the TRUE Cleveland Mar- 
ket is Cleveland newspaper ad- 
vertising profitable. Only within 35 
miles of Cleveland Public Square do 
people live who read Cleveland adver- 
tising and buy in Cleveland stores. 
To sell in the other rich markets of 
North Eastern Ohio you must adver- 
tise in the newspapers of these mar- 
kets. To sell in Cleveland and the 
small, compact, TRUE Cleveland 
Market—The Press is Your First Ad- 
vertising Buy! 


The Cleveland Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Jd 
| 


National Advertising Department 


> 
| 


Member of the Audit Bureau of 


of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
2380 Park Avenue, New York City 


Circulations, of the United Press, 
and of Media Records, Incorporated 
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How National Lead Helps 
Prospects to Buy 
Scientifically 


BY M. REA PAUL 


Director of Color Research, National Lead 
Company Research Laboratories, 
New York City 


AINTAINING a service to 
assist the user in determining 
the correct color of paint for 


his purpose is an important 

factor in building paint sales for the 
National Lead Company. Since the 
inception of this service, nine years 
ago, the number of prospects served 
in this manner totaled 8,668 at the 
close of 1929. The National Lead 
research laboratory staff has increased 
from thirty chemists ten years ago to 
more than 100 employes today. The 
emphasis of the work of the research 
laboratory formerly was placed on the 
chemistry of paints. Today, the em- 
phasis is equally divided between the 
former and the appearance of paints. 
The consulting color service main- 
tained by the National Lead research 
laboratories is available to the small 
householder as well as to the large in- 
dustrial plant, hospitals, or architect 
and painter. Requests for service in 
solving color problems from the Na- 
tional Lead research laboratories come 
in through the company’s twenty mis- 
sionary salesmen, through one spe- 
cialty missionary man in the hospital 
field, and through advertising. When 
a problem is analyzed the missionary 
salesman, the district sales manager, 
the local salesman and the New York 
office are notified by receiving copies 
of the letter sent the prospect. These 
several letters become the routine 
check-up for the sales department 
which, upon receipt of the letter, be- 
comes responsible for seeing that the 
prospect buys National Lead products. 
More than 700 hospitals have been 
aided in their painting problems. In 
these cases a graduate physician versed 
in painting and the requirements of 
color in the hospital travels throughout 
the country contacting superintendents 
and boards of directors of hospitals. 
If a hospital is to be built or an old 
building repainted, this National Lead 
Company representative makes a sur- 
vey of the requirements from the dec- 
orative standpoint, but, more important 


still, from the aspect of the value of 
color in the curing of mental dis- 
orders. 

As a result of experiments made by 
independent physicians and also the 
staff of the laboratories, it would seem 
that colors have much to do with the 
mental state of a patient. In terms 
of these known heen and those of 
cleanliness, illumination, decoration, 
and ability to withstand mechanical 
injury, a “Color and Paint Specifica- 
tion for the Interior Treatment of Such 
and Such Hospital” is prepared by the 
laboratory department of color re- 
search and decoration. 

A typical specification contains 
about thirty-four printed and typewrit- 
ten pages of general directions and 
recommendations with sixteen pages 
of charts recommending specific color 
schemes and paints including their 
formulas for mixing with Dutch Boy 
White Lead as the base. The psycho- 
pathic room has four colors on the 
recommendation chart, one for the 
ceiling, one for the walls to the dado 
(section from floor up to one-third 
of the room height), one for the dado 
proper, and one for the trim. 

Paint color recommendations in an 
industrial plant are thorough and spe- 
cific. In a food factory where noodles 
are made which is open to visitors, an 
appearance not only emphasizing 
cleanliness but also creating an air 
of hospitality was desired. The colors 
had to be washable and look clean. 
The National Lead Company’s mis- 
sionary salesman aided by the staff of 
the color research and decoration de- 
partment determined the amount of 
illumination required in this factory by 
means of an illuminometer. To save 
lighting bills, the walls were made 
light in color with the dado section 
from floor up to about four feet high 
in a darker color that would not show 
finger prints of visitors or workers. 
The lighting was considered in con- 
junction with the repainting so that 
the light was diffused and therefore 
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more efficient for the workers. At the 
top of the dado in each room of this 
factory was a line of vivid color. On 
a chart given to each visitor these 
colors identified particular departments 
of the factory. The worker was iden- 
tified by a band on his arm of the 
color of his department. 

The hotel, too, has its specific color 
requirements. The Wellington Hotel 
in New York decided to repaint its 
rooms, the work to be done by its 
house painting staff. To save time 
and worry the manager painted a sam- 
ple room, liked the scheme and de- 
cided to do the whole hotel that way. 
As soon as this was attempted in an- 
other section of the building with dif- 
ferent lighting the effect was poor. 

The department of color research 
was called in. The building was di- 
vided into four sections vertically and 
three horizontally, and also differenti- 
ated by rooms adjoining the court. 
Colors were recommended to suit the 
varying amount of light and exposure 
each section would get, with the up- 
per rooms having darker paints than 
the lower. In the north rooms the 
colors were warm, and cool for the 
south rooms. 


Tells How to Mix Paint 


In addition to these color recom- 
mendations, the management of the 
hotel was given complete formulae for 
making up these colors from white 
lead as a base, eight coloring materials, 
some flattening oil. Formerly lots of 
specialty paints had been used to 
achieve different colors and effects. 
Leftovers soon hardened and became 
wastage. 

The department of color research 
and decoration cooperates fully with 
the architect and the lighting engineer. 
The problem of making the large in- 
terior of a Boston church lighter was 
presented. With the lighting engineer 
on the job, the color recommendation 
was attuned to a new system of light- 
ing and particularly to bring out its 
advantages. 

In some cases in which the color 
problem warrants it a water color 
sketch in full color is made up. A 
western architect was figuring on the 
job of refinishing a church. From the 
set of blueprints he supplied, the de- 
partment of color research and decora- 
tion enlarged the blueprints about four 
times and prepared a color sketch of 
the church when decorated according 
to the department’s recommendations. 

The department’s service to the 
house painter may be either a simple 
color recommendation with full com- 
ments on the mixing of paints or as 
complete a recommendation as a small 

(Continued on page 131) 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


MARCHING IN STEP WITH MODERN PROGRESS 


An alert city, constantly building to keep abreast of its growing impor- 
tance . . . this is the reason for the impressive change, during the past 
few years, in the downtown Indianapolis skyline. For here is the metro- 
politan buying center of a thriving industrial and agricultural territory 
with a population of 2,000,000. 


This area, with the city, comprises the Indianapolis Radius . . . one 
of America’s most inviting merchandising markets. Unsurpassed trans- 
portation facilities bind it into a single, compact sales unit . . . ade- 
quately covered by one—and only one—daily newspaper, with one 
advertising cost. A rich market that can be economically won and 
profitably held, because 


The News ...ALONE... Does the Job! 


jhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


pol The Indianapolis Radius 


Member of the 100,000 group of American cities 


rik 
“th 
wi! 


Dan A. CARROLL Don BrivnGe J. E. Lurz 


NewYork: 110 past 42nd St. Advertising Director "4" Take Michigan Bldg 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


The small salary will provide living wages, but will prove an incentive because it 
will not be large enough for all of his wants. 


Practical Plans for Paying 


Specialty Salesmen 


BY RICHARD C. 


HAY 


No. 3. How the Salary and Bonus or Commission 
Works Out for the Manufacturer 


ANUFACTURERS and deal- 

ers who are making and dis- 

tributing specialties with a 

relatively high unit retail 
price and little opportunity for repeat 
sale for a number of years have no 
more important problem than that of 
paying their salesmen. Almost every 
company in this type of business has 
at some time or other experimented 
with the three leading methods of pay- 
ing specialty salesmen: namely, the 
straight commission; drawing account 
and commission; and salary with 
bonus or commission. Some have 
even gone so far as to pay their sales- 
men a straight salary without addi- 
tional compensation for results. 

It is significant to note that out of 
fifty-one companies whose methods of 
paying their specialty salesmen were 
investigated, twenty-four paid on the 
salary and bonus or commission plan; 
fourteen of these companies paid on 
a straight commission basis; eleven 
used the drawing account and commis- 
sion plan; and but two of the fifty-one 
paid a straight salary. In other words, 
47 per cent of the companies whose 
methods were analyzed used the salary 


This is the first half of the third article 
in this series by Mr. Hay. The conclusion 
to the third article will appear in SALES 
MANAGEMENT April 26. 


and bonus or commission payment 
plan. 

In previous articles in this series, 
attention was called to the significance 
of the age of the specialty business 
and its effect on the payment plan. 
Invariably if the salesman takes all the 
risk, in other words, works on a 
straight commission basis, he receives 
proportionately more than would be 
the case if he was given a salary with 
bonus or commission for results. This 
latter plan of salary and bonus or 
commission, while it transfers the risk 
from the salesman to the company, 
nevertheless has many important ad- 
vantages over other payment methods, 
and for the business which is thor- 
oughly seasoned it is probably the best 
possible payment method. W. D. 
McElhinny, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Copeland Sales Company, has 
summarized the case for the salary and 
sliding scale of commission or bonus 
method exceedingly well as follows: 

“Salary and a sliding scale of com- 
missions seems to me to be the most 
equitable basis on which a sales or- 
ganization can work. It offers to the 
salesman a fixed amount of money 
which he can depend upon. The 
salary need not be large. It can be 
about the same amount as a drawing 
account would be. 
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“The commission can be put on a 
smaller basis because the firm is shar- 
ing with the salesman part of the risk. 
If on a sliding scale it can be worked 
out so that on a certain specified vol- 
ume the sales cost would be about the 
same as if the men were working on 
a straight commission, but if he in- 
creases his sales, even though the com- 
mission goes up, the cost of selling 
will go down, as compared to a fixed 
straight commission rate, because of 
the increased volume. 

“It offers the opportunity of giving 
the salesman explicit orders and close 
direction and demanding a certain 
performance of them. It makes for 
very much better disipline in the en- 
tire organization. It has one serious 
drawback, inasmuch as it builds up a 
certain fixed expense regardless of the 
business being done, and this basis 
must be used discriminately when em- 
ploying new men and in itself may 
be fraught with danger in a new Of- 
ganization or new business.” 

It is interesting to note that this 
experienced sales manager, who has 
had a long contact with various pay- 
ment methods, should emphasize 10 
the above quotation matters that have 
been discussed previously in this 
series; namely, the fact that the com- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Snow White Offset 


NEW 


ADVANCED 


UNIQUE 


CHICAGO 
111 W. Washington Street 


A product of the research laboratories of The 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company—filling a 
need for a moderately priced special surface 
sized paper for offset lithography. 


This sheet has a smooth but unpolished surface 
and possesses an opacity which cannot be 
equalled in the lighter weights. And when 
lithographed it gives an unexpected bril- 
liancy of results and unusual depth of tone. 


Produced by a process that gives the sheet re- 
sistance to stretch and places a premium upon 
uniformity—making it especially satisfac- 
tory for long runs. 


Write for full sized sheets to prove these supe- 
riorities or use it on your next difficult job. 


MEAD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK DAYTON 
230 Park Avenue Callahan Bank Building 


MEAD PULP AND PAPER COMPANY, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Complete stocks carried in all principal cities 


Our Sales Department 


Prevents Inventory Evils 


BY ERNEST KAUER 


President, CeCo Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


HEN the bottom dropped 

out of the radio market 

following the stock market 

crash last October our com- 
pany was among the few radio manu- 
facturing concerns that were not faced 
with the problem of disposing of an 
enormous inventory. This was the re- 
sult of our invariable practice of never 
overproducing. 

We have been successful in avoid- 
ing large inventories, I believe, because 
we have never believed in the quota 
policy as pursued by many companies. 
We do not aim at an ambitious sales 
figure and then tell the sales depart- 
ment it must reach this figure. We 
work on an almost entirely opposite 
principle. Our plan is to make the 
sales department state its own figure, 
and then prove to us that this figure 
can be reached. Almost invariably we 
have lowered their own figures and 
manufactured against the lower esti- 
mate, rather than having followed 
what seems to be the fairly usual prac- 
tice of doubling such estimates and 
then trying to accomplish the impos- 
sible. 

Our system is, at the beginning of 
a season, to make each district sales 
head cast up his estimates of what the 
season should do, and then furnish 
facts to show that it can reasonably be 
done. These forecasts are all very 
carefully reduced to actual facts. Each 
district manager submits his estimates 
of expected results by grouping all 
sales he expects to make. We divide 
them into two groups; names of cus- 
tomers already on our books and 
names of customers we hope to get on 
our books. Then we “zone” each of 
these groups according to the value of 
each customer. We call this zoning, 
though it is simply a word we choose 
to use and it has no geographical 
meaning. As we mean zoning, it re- 
fers to the size of the accounts. Zone 
one would include large accounts. 
Zone two would include lesser ac- 
counts and so on down through the 
zones, which usually number four in 


each territory. I may remark here that 
we have no swivel-chair district man- 
agers; the least-used investment in our 
plant and offices are the chairs behind 
each executive desk. In every territory 
it is the job of the manager to per- 
sonally do the selling of all accounts 
in what we term zone one. All such 
accounts are contacted by the manager 
of that territory personally. In addi- 
tion, whenever it is deemed advisable 
by our sales manager, he comes on 
from Providence to work with his dis- 
trict manager. 

We believe in enthusiastic selling, 
but we do not like to have our sales 
force too optimistic. It seems to me 
that much of the trouble manufacturers 
get into, especially as it concerns ac- 
cumulated merchandise, which in dif- 


ficult times is hard to sell at a profit, 


comes from optimism not founded on 
any definite basis. People are accus- 
tomed to saying a million dollars ‘just 
like that,” but a million dollars is still 
a million dollars, whether one is mak- 
ing toothpicks, washing machines or 
radio tubes. It is all very easy to get 
together at a sales conference and have 
each man tell what he is going to do 
next year, but it is all a lot of talk 
until it is done. We find it much 
wiser to have a sensible aim based on 
past performances and known possi- 
bilities, rather than a brilliant hope 
based on foolish enthusiasm and pos- 
sibly a great deal of hot air. 

When we get through with analyz- 
ing the expected yield of a territory 
for a given time we are reasonably 
sure of the minimum sales we can ex- 
pect in that territory. As I stated, we 
do not hand a district manager a quota 
and tell him he must reach it. On the 
contrary, we make him prove to the 
factory that he has reason to substan- 
tiate the sales he states he can make. 
We make him tell whom he is going to 
sell to, and when, and how much, and 
why he expects to reach that figure. 
Thus, we list every individual sales-ex- 


pectation in advance, and have very 


good reasons when they are all listed 
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as to why we expect to sell them. As 
has been noted, these sales possibilities 
are all divided into two sections; the 
first section consisting of present cus- 
tomers and the second section consist- 
ing of expected new customers. 

Taking these figures into the pro- 
duction department of the factory, we 
base our factory schedule on the first 
group only. We do not manufacture 
against expected sales to the group we 
have never sold before. We manufac- 
ture only on expected sales to cus- 
tomers we already have. 

As this works out, we have found 
that we carry a supply of finished mer- 
chandise capable of lasting, in normal 
times, from three to four weeks. This 
means that at no time are we so ovef- 
produced that we cannot dispose of 
our stock on hand. Our sales prac- 
tices served us exceeding well in that 
trying period last fall when so many 
radio manufacturers found themselves 
with enormous stocks on hand which 
could not be sold then and part of 
which, in a good many cases, were not 
sold until as late as March. 

(Continued on page '131) 


Test New Oyster Stew Product; 


Newspapers Aid Rapid Expansion 


N a month’s test campaign in At- 
Janta, now being extended to Des 
Moines and Indianapolis, and 
which will probably reach all the 
other larger cities in the country with- 
in a year, Gibbs & Company, Balti- 
more, has obtained almost 100 per 
cent distribution in chain and 
independent grocery stores for 
Oystero, an oyster stew prod- 


uct. 

The Gibbs company is one 
of the oldest packers of vege- 
tables, fruits and condiments 
in the United States. It now 
has distribution, through brok- 
ers, in several countries. 

After extensive experiments, 
the company developed a proc- 
ess for packing oysters in their 
original juice, in ten-ounce, 
enamel-lined cans, retailing for 
twenty-five cents each. The 
oysters are slightly cooked, and 
there are twelve to fourteen 
oysters to the can. The com- 
pany is developing recipes for 
the use of the new product in 
stews, omelets and a number of other 
dishes. 

“We expect the demand, particu- 
larly in inland cities where oysters are 
somewhat of a luxury, to enable us to 
sell a great majority of all the 300,- 
000 grocery outlets in the country 
within a year,” John Gibbs, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, explained, in 
outlining the advertising and merchan- 
dising program to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. “Contrary to the general im- 
pression,” Mr. Gibbs said, ‘‘oysters 
'R’ in season, and are palatable, the 
year round. The only difference is 
that in the summer months the oysters 
are spawning. 

“The shipping of fresh oysters to 
inland markets has entailed some dif- 
ficulty. Fresh oysters are seldom ob- 
tainable there, and then only at prices 
two or three times as high as on the 
seaboard. Some packers have canned 
oysters, but have found it necessary to 
pteserve them in brine. 

“Under our process,” Mr. Gibbs 
continued, “the oysters are canned 
fresh and in their original state. Al- 
though the price of twenty-five cents 
a can may seem high, as compared 
with canned soups for eight or ten 
cents, we are emphasizing in our pro- 


motion to dealers and consumers that 
a twenty-five-cent can contains three 
servings, each of which would cost 
two or three times as much in restau- 
rants. 

“In introducing Oystero we decided 
to run tests almost simultaneously in 


“When Oystero was first introduced 
we sent a letter to brokers, in which 
we said: 

“This product is the first of its 
kind on the market and is made by a 
new patented process which insures 
freshness and eatability in a product 
that heretofore was not avail- 
able in canned goods. The 


Y 
Something new! Something different!, 
A finer flavored stew of 
fresh-cooked oysters + + cs 


mn, 
ned 


quality surpasse : 
finest foods obtainable, rich in hearty cracker meal, seasot 


to the family favontes. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold in enamel-lined cans. 


the 
coma Gibbs&Co.Ine. 


oysters being cooked immedi- 
ately after shucking insure the 
consumer an oyster product 
that retains the real oyster 
flavor and which keeps indefi- 
| nitely. 

J) “ “They are spiced and flav- 
ored in accordance with the 
demands of an old Maryland 
tecipe and now the public is 
enabled to have, by merely 
adding an equal quantity of 
milk or water, a delicious stew 
which will taste better, we be- 


The initial advertising for Uystero consists of news- 
papers and window counter dis play material. Other 
media will be added as the territory expands. 


cities near the seacoast and in the in- 
terior. This program will be followed 
for several months. We started in 
Atlanta in order to tie-in with a cook- 
ing school then being held by the 
Constitution there. Within four days 
we had 100 per cent distribution, and 
large repeat orders were already com- 
ing in from several of the chains. One 
chain placed a large order for all of 
its stores March 1, and repeated three 
times in the next thirteen days. An- 
other placed repeat orders twice with- 
in nine days. Independents were no 
less responsive. 

“The initial advertising consisted of 
newspapers, and window and counter 
display material. We also prepared 
recipe booklets for dealer distribution 
to housewives. Other media will be 
added as our territory expands. 

“In addition to grocery stores, we 
intend also to sell delicatessens in 
those cities where this type of store 
is an important food outlet. 

“Oystero is being sold through our 
regular brokers and at regular dis- 
counts. We have not found it neces- 
sary to make price concessions to any- 
one in order to get our product in the 
stores and to get the housewives to 
buy it. 
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lieve, than one prepared by 
themselves. 

““The average oyster stew 
is made with milk, but the ad- 
vantage of Oystero is that 
water can be substituted if desired and 
an oyster dish that tickles the palate 
is the result. However, try each sam- 
ple yourself—one with milk and the 
other with water, and let us have your 
opinion. 

“The average cost to a consumer 
of a dish of oyster stew in an hotel 
or restaurant is from forty to eighty 
cents a plate. 

““Oystero is not just another soup 
and therefore is not to be put in the 
ptice range of ordinary soups, but is 
confined to finer canned products such 
as green turtle soup. . . . 

“Because of the high cost of the 
oysters and spice ingredients it will be 
necessary to retail Oystero at twenty- 
five cents a can, but Mrs. Consumer 
gets three servings. She cannot for 
the same amount of money make an 
oyster stew by buying the oysters in 
market, and we seriously doubt if she 
can for any amount get the same tasty 
and appetizing flavor because the 
recipe used is unusually good.’ 

The advertising and merchandising 
program is being worked out by Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil, advertising agency, 
New York—E. J. Bannvart, vice- 
president of the agency, being in 
charge. 
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King Edward Gets 200,000,000 
Sales Through Independent Outlets 


After a quarter of a century of build- 
ing up a volume of $5,000,000 a year 
for its five-cent King Edward cigar, 
almost wholly through independent 
jobbers and retailers, John H. Swisher 
& Son, Inc., Jacksonville, Florida, has 
started to attack the New York market 
for the first time. 

Under the direction of Joseph Win- 
nick, New York representative, forty 
independent jobbers have signed con- 
tracts in that territory in the last 
month, and Mr. Winnick expects to 
have King Edward in at least 10,000 
of the 15,000 independent cigar out- 
lets there by next fall. At that time 
the company will launch there an ad- 
vertising program in newspapers and 
posters which will cost more than 
$100,000 a year. 

Nationally, John H. Swisher & Son is 
now spending $750,000 in advertising 
—$500,000 in newspapers and $250,- 
000 in outdoor. The advertising, Mr. 
Winnick explained, has been largely 
responsible for the growth in sales of 
this product, which now total 200,- 
000,000 units annually, and which 
rank with Cremo of American Cigar, 
William Penn of General Cigar, 
Cinco of Webster-Eisenlohr and Henry 
George of Consolidated Cigar as the 
most successful product in this field 
in the country. Sales have increased 
about 50,000,000 in the last three 
years and the advertising proportion- 
ately. 

“The policies behind the expansion 
of John H. Swisher & Son are in many 
respects unique,” Mr. Winnick ex- 
plained. “Established at Jacksonville, 
in the heart of tobacco-raising Amer- 
ica, in 1865, the company has 
remained in the control of the Swisher 
family for sixty-five years. John H. 
Swisher, now president, is a son of 
the founder. Its expansion has been 
brought about without the aid of 
mergers or affiliations with other large 
producers. Much of its success can 
be attributed to its concentration on 
the one brand and to selling wholly 
through independents who, in spite of 
their present difficulties, still constitute 
more than 80 per cent of the tobacco 
outlets in the country. 

“The company has effected production 
economies by locating its plant and 
headquarters near the sourceof its 
materials and by carrying on all its 
manufacturing processes—even print- 
ing and boxing—under one roof.” 

In the New York territory—in which 
the chains are most powerful—Mr. 
Winnick has signed an agreement with 


independent jobbers to sell wholly 
through them and their retailers. 

“We have definitely cast our lot with 
the independent merchant,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and we have found it 
profitable, despite the growth of the 
tobacco chains and of the increased 
sale of cigars through grocery and 
drug chains. In doing so we have 
been able to aid the independent in 
maintaining prices and in giving him 
a livable income. The results in both 
volume and profits have proved the 
success of this policy and we feel 
justified in continuing it on a larger 
scale.” 


Maytag Spends $150,000 
to Introduce Washer 


One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to its regular appro- 
priation, is being spent by the Maytag 
Company, Newton, Iowa, to introduce 
its new washer, Roy A. Bradt, adver- 
tising manager, told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week. 

‘First public announcement was made 
last month in about 2,000 newspapers 
in cities and towns where we have 
dealers,” Mr. Bradt said. “On the 
same date we announced the new 
model over a coast-to-coast radio net- 
work, 

“We supplied our dealers and district 
managers with window displays and 
announcement material, with complete 
instructions for their use, and suggest- 
ed also that they get displays in local 
banks, theatres, newspapers and hotel 
lobbies, for which appropriate cards 
were furnished.” 


Hershey Not to Extend 
“Unwrapped” Bar Test 


Tests of the Hershey Chocolate Com- 
pany on unwrapped bars—presented 
in cartons on dealers’ cases in the New 
York territory for the past few weeks 
—have not proved satisfactory and 
will not be extended, F. W. Pugh, 
sales manager, told this magazine this 
week. 

The company endeavored to ascertain 
whether or not the public would re- 
spond to a slightly larger bar in un- 
wrapped form. 

Hershey plans to continue its present 
“non-advertising’” policy, Mr. Pugh 
said. The only advertising that Her- 
shey has done has been posters on sub- 
way and elevated platforms. 


Herbert E. Young, who has just 
been named vice-president in charge 
of sales of Grigsby-Grunow. 


Majestic Radio Launches 
Appliance Company; 
Promotes Eight 


In addition to a new low-priced elec- 
tric refrigerator, announced in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT several months ago 
and which will soon be on the mar- 
ket, Grigsby-Grunow Company, maker 
of Majestic radios, Chicago, plans to 
introduce, through its newly formed 
Household Utilities Corporation, sev- 
eral other electrical appliances. The 
line may include washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and a complete line 
of household utilities. 

Promotion of several executives of 
the company was announced this 
week. B. J. Grigsby, president since 
its organization, becomes chairman of 
the board and continues as chief ex- 
ecutive officer. W. C. Grunow, for- 
merly vice-president, is now president. 
New vice-presidents are Herbert E. 
Young, in charge of sales; Duane 
Wanamaker, in charge of advertising; 
H. E. Kranz, in charge of engineer- 
ing; and A. C. Winnan, in charge of 
purchases. J. L. Overlock, previously 
assistant to the president of Stude- 
baker Corporation, is now vice-presl- 
dent and treasurer, and R. R. Trimat- 
co, assistant secretary-treasurer, now 
treasurer. 


K. B. Elliott has been appointed assistant 
to A. R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation of America, Inc., South 
Bend, to succeed J. L. Overlock. 


Executive offices of the All-American 
Mohawk Corporation, radio manufacturet, 
have been transferred to the plant at North 
Tonawanda, New York. Sales and adver: 
tising departments remain in Chicago. 
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HE native American of simple wants, with an in- 
\eer- spiration born of a communion direct with rugged 
e of Nature before the white man crossed his path, cre- 
ated a distinctive art and culture out of his leisure. 
resi- The essentials of present-day civilization are dependent 
wot upon earned income and reserve capital; business is the 


sustaining patron. 


“Sterling” is a photo-engraving and commercial art insti- 
tution — printing plates in all processes. 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


c EAST PLANT, 304 EAST 45 STREET—VANDERBILT 7661-6 * WEST PLANT, 475 TENTH AVE— MEDALLION 1900-5 
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G. E. Refrigerators 
Inaugurate National 
Water-Proof Test 


A nation-wide demonstration of the 
fact that the General Electric re- 
frigerating unit is air, dirt and mois- 
ture proof was launched this week by 
the refrigeration division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, 
and advertised in 2,500 posters, news- 
paper advertisements in 1,000 cities, 
500,000 postcards, a nation-wide radio 
hookup, 1,000,000 envelope stuffers, 
250,000 doorknob stoppers and 
1,000,000 other direct mail pieces and 
in window panels, truck signs and 
displays by hundreds of dealers. 

This ‘Drowned in Water’ cam- 
paign is an important part of the 
division’s $6,000,000 program for 
1930, announced in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT two months ago. 

Standard domestic refrigerators are 
used in the demonstration, They are 
equipped with a glass tank which is 
placed on top of the cabinet and 
which is flooded—water covering the 
entire monitor-top which encloses the 
refrigerating mechanism. Glass doors 
enable spectators to see that while the 
refrigerating unit is submerged it is 
in actual operation, and being her- 
metically sealed, is unharmed by 
water. The demonstration follows a 
series of tests to which the refrigerator 
was subjected a short time ago when 
one of them was covered with dirt 
and submerged in the Erie Canal. 
Taken out, it was then surrounded by 
flames, all the while in operation. 
Except for being blackened on the ex- 
terior by fire, it emerged unscathed. 


In the meantime Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, subsidiary of General Motors, 
and with General Electric the largest 
roducer in the mechanical re- 
Lianne industry, is launching as part 
of its $6,500,000 program a special 
ten-week spring newspaper advertising 
campaign, involving the expenditure 
of $1,000,000. 
Frigidaire’s program emphasizes its 
new hydrator for reviving “wilted” 
foods. 


Rexall Program Starts 
in 1,600 Newspapers 


Eleven hundred weekly and 500 daily 
newspapers have been scheduled by 
Drug, Inc., in an advertising cam- 
paign to run from April 21 to the 
end of November on Rexall Orderlies. 
The campaign will cost about $100,- 
000—two-and-one-half-inch space be- 
ing taken in each publication weekly. 


Hundreds of dealers are using this window display to dramatize 
General Electric’s drowned-in-water test for its refrigerator. 


American Chain Wins Infringement 
Case Against Gamble Store Group 


A decree forbidding Gamble Stores, 
Inc., and Gamble Skogmo Company, 
operating 100 automobile chain stores 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and adjoin- 
ing states, from advertising or selling 
Weed chains to the public for less 
than normal retail prices in this terri- 
tory, and from selling other tire chains 
to which the distinctive Weed dress 
of gray side and brass plated cross 
chains has been adapted, has just been 
entered in the United States District 
Court at Wilmington, Delaware, on 
behalf of the American Chain Com- 
pany. 

The American company has manufac- 
tured Weed tire chains with this dis- 
tinctive dress for many years—selling 
to jobbers and dealers. In its com- 
plaint the company alleged the Gam- 
ble stores obtained in an unauthorized 
manner a few carloads of genuine 
Weed chains at substantially jobber’s 
prices and then proceeded extensively 
to advertise genuine Weed chains 
throughout its entire territory at prices 
far below those at which ordinary 
dealers could offer Weed chains to the 
public. 

The result was said to be that jobbers 
and dealers throughout this territory 
refused to buy Weed chains, claiming 
that they were unable to meet the 
competition of the Gamble Stores and 
charging the American Chain Com- 
pany either with surreptitiously sup- 
plying the Gamble Stores with Weed 


chains at abnormally low prices or of 
being too weak to protect its regular 
jobbers and dealers. 


Bigelow-Sanford Expands; 
Cook Heads Publicity 


Alexander M. Cook, formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., New 
York, has assumed the newly created 
position of director of public rela- 
tions. T. E. Waters of the company’s 
sales promotion staff succeeds him. 
Bigelow-Sanford, formed last fall by 
merger of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Company and Stephen Sanford & 
Sons, Inc., is now the largest carpet 
company in the world, with an annual 
volume of about $33,000,000. 


An Error in Kroger’s Volume 


Two ciphers were omitted from an article 
in the April 5 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, which referred to the sales volume 
of the Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 
as being about $3,000,000. The figure 
should have been nearly $300,000,000. 


General executive and sales offices of the 
Vacuum Oil Company will be moved soon 
to the Chanin Building, Forty-secon 
Street and Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., advertising 
agency of New York, are now located at 
120 Wall Street. 
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FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL COMPANY, 
French Lick Springs, Indiana, Pluto Water, 
to Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chi- 
cago. 


THE BoRDEN CoMPANY, New York City, 
Borden Cream Cheese, and its subsidiaries, 
MoNROE CHEESE COMPANY, Liederkranz 
Cheese, and F. X. BAUMERT COMPANY, 
Military Brand Brie, Camembert and 
other cheese, to Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
there. 


MODERN PRISCILLA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, to the Porter Corporation there. 


RUBBER AND CELLULOID PRODUCTS COoM- 
PANY, Newark, Rubberset shaving and 
paint brushes, to the United Advertising 
Agency, New York City. 


DewEY & ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to Badger & 
Browning, Inc., Boston. 


Loomis-RooT, INc., Buffalo, automotive 
tools, to Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, 
Inc., there. 


S. B. THomas, INc., Long Island City, 
wholewheat and gluten breads, to Cleve- 
land & Shaw, Inc., New York City. 


NacTO CLEANER CORPORATION, New 
York City, Nacto, a cleaning preparation, 
to Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., there. 


TELEPEX COMPANY, New York, tele- 
gtaphic instruments, to Howland, Oliphant 
& McIntyre, Inc., there. 


GLENN L. MARTIN CoMPANY, Highland- 
town, Baltimore, aircraft and accessories, 
to Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., of 
that city. 


Tent Industry Organizes 
for $120,000 Campaign 


The Allied Awning & Tent Supply 
Industries decided at New York this 
week to support a national advertising 
program of the National Tent & 
Awning Association. Each of the 
two major groups is raising $60,000 
to cover expenditures in the first year. 
Henry G. F. Lauten, of Prince-Lauten 
Company, is president of the Supply 
Industries. 


Sno-Ko in Chicago 


Sno-Ko, Inc., San Francisco manufacturer 
of soda fountain equipment, has opened 
a branch office in Chicago under Fred J. 
Newbauer, formerly manager of the Has- 
kins Manufacturing Company there. 


Smith, Sturgis, Moore Move 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, have moved their offices 
to 370 Lexington Avenue. 


Don’t expect BIG results from 
Your Southwestern Dealers if 
your Advertising Does Not Reach 
their BIG Market .... . the 


Southwestern farmer, because 


of Southwestern merchants in all 


lines depend on farm trade for 


of their total sales! . . . One me- 


dium dominantly reaches this rich 


Southwest Farm Market 


of 4,883,723 Farm People 
with an annual income of 


$2,400,000,000 ...... 


Main Office & Publishing 
House, Dallas, Texas 


Eastern Office, New York, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Western Office, Chicago, 
122 S. Michigan Blvd. 


The Farm Paper of the Southwest 
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Federal Chiefs to Address A. F. A.: 
Borah, Klein, Calkins on Program 


“Advertising—Servant to the Con- 
sumer,” will be the theme, and 
Senators William E. Borah of Idaho, 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, Pat Harri- 
son of Mississippi, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan, John D. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, and Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, will be “official” speakers at 
the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America 
at the Willard Hotel, Washington, 
May 18-22, Gilbert T. Hodges, New 
York, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, announced this week. Presi- 
dent Hoover has also been invited. 
Business men who will emphasize the 
“consumer” theme are Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, New 
York agency; Joseph H. Appel, of 
John Wanamaker, New York, and 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation's 
Business, Washington. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, with Senator Vandenberg is to 
address the annual banquet at the Wil- 
lard, Tuesday night, May 20, and 
Malcolm Muir, president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, is to talk 
on ‘Advertising in the Machine Age,” 
at a luncheon meeting Wednesday 
noon. 

The annual business meeting will be 
held Wednesday afternoon. 

Tuesday and Wednesday have been 
set aside for meeting of nineteen 
departmental  organizations—among 
them: Advertising Commission, Ad- 
vertising Specialty Association, Ag- 
ricultural Publishers’ Association, 
American Community Advertising As- 
sociation, Associated Business Papers, 


Inc.; Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers; 
Country Newspaper Department; 


Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs; International Trade Conference, 
Magazine Group; Manufacturers’ Mer- 
chandise Advertising Association; 
Newspaper Advertising Executives’ 
Association; Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association; Religious Press De- 
partment; Research Conference, and 
Retail Advertisers Association. 

Senator Capper will talk before the 
Agricultural Publishers. 

A special session on Club Manage- 
ment, under the direction of William 
R. Ewald, of Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit, will be held Thursday. 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, director-general of 
the Pan-American Union, and Major 
General Herbert G. Crosby, president 


of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, will participate 
in an inspirational meeting at the 
Pan-American building Sunday—after 
which the delegation will go for a 
sail on the Potomac River as guests 
of the Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton. 

Walter A. Strong of the Chicago 
Daily News is chairman of the board 
of the A. F. A. and Charles C. Young- 
green of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee agency, 
president. 

The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will hold its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Mayflower there 
the previous week, May 14 and 15. 


Armstrong Cork to Run 
Dress-up Campaign 


One hundred and fifty-eight 
newspapers in 133 cities will be 
employed, beginning Monday, 
April 21, by Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, in a special spring cam- 
paign to emphasize the theme 
of “‘style for floors,” and the 
fact that “‘spring is dress-up 
time for homes as well as for 
people.” 

Copies of Armstrong’s Spring 
Pictorial, showing the news- 
paper advertisements, tie-up 
advertisements, suggested win- 
dow displays and other material, 
have been sent to 65,000 mer- 
chants throughout the country. 


Stewart-Warner Adds 
Several New Lines 


Several new products—brakes, shock 
absorbers, carburetors, fuel pumps and 
a carbon remover—are being intro- 
duced this year by Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago, as part of a 
diversification program, W. J. Zucker, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, announced this week. 

To develop wide distribution for them 
the company is planning a “very ag- 
gressive and extensive’ advertising 
campaign, Mr. Zucker said. The 
media will include magazines, news- 
papers, posters, direct mail and dealer 


helps. 
The carbon remover has been on the 
market several months. Stewart- 


Warner is also placing increased em- 
phasis on its radio lines. 


Dodge Plans British 
Expansion; World 


Marketing Soon 


Gordon England Company, of Lon. 
don, has been granted a franchise by 
Horace E. Dodge Boat & Plane Cor. 
poration, New York and Newport 
News, Virginia, for sale of Dodge 
boats throughout Great Britain. 
Largest manufacturer of automobile 
bodies in the British Isles, Gordon 
England is also head of the Automo. 
bile Association of Great Britain. His 
company is organizing a separate 
marine organization under M. Ralph 
Austin, who is now in the United 
States contacting with Dodge officials, 
The boats will be sold there largely 
through automobile channels. 

The Dodge corporation, detailed an- 
nouncement of whose plans appeared 
in the January 4 issue of SALES Man. 
AGEMENT, now has representatives in 
various countries. Applications of 
prospective distributors and dealers 
have recently been received from 
Japan, China, India, Australia, Syria, 
Egypt, Java, Tripoli, Hungary, Spain, 
Austria, Ireland, Switzerland, Finland, 
Java, Hawaii, several cities in South 
Africa and from every country in 
South and Central America, except 
Colombia and the Guianas. 


Coast Sales Executives 
Elect Garnet Weigel 


Garnet J. Weigel of the Knight- 
Counihan Company, was elected 
president; Robert V. Chandler, How- 
ard Automobile Company, J. F. Gor- 
man, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
and Richard Hilliard, Paraffine Com- 
panies, vice-presidents; William H. 
Culbert, secretary, and E. B. Jessup, 
treasurer, of the San Francisco Sales 
Managers’ Association, at its recent 
annual meeting. 

Membership in the association is lim- 
ited to 100, and there has been a wait- 
ing list seeking admission for the last 
two years. 


To Manage Conventions 


National Convention Management has been 
formed at Philadelphia, to offer conven- 
tion service to industrial concerns an 
trade associations. T. Wayne MacDowell, 
formerly convention manager of the At 
water Kent Manufacturing Company, 15 
= and Allen McQuhae, vice-presi- 
ent. 


Devine-Tenney Corporation, _ publishers’ 
representative, has moved its New York 
office to the Chrysler Building, 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, and its Chicago office to 
the Bell Building, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue. 
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W. G. Lacy, at one time assistant director 
of publicity of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, recently advertising manager of 
the American Hair & Felt Company, Chi- 
cago, is now director of publicity for the 
Buchen Company, advertising agency there. 
_ , . DouGLas Woop GIBSON has joined 
the new business department of Jordan 
Advertising Abroad, Inc., New York. He 
had been with Huber Hoge, Inc. 
CHARLES B. SHANKS, for several years an 
executive in the sales department of the 
Chilton Class Journal Company, New 
York and Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the McCandlish 
Lithograph Corporation of Philadelphia. 
ALLAN L. FIRESTONE and LEw 
HoEN have joined the staff of Leon Liv- 
ingston, Inc., San Francisco agency. Mr. 
Firestone was formerly advertising and 
sales manager for Electrik Maid Bak 
Shops, St. Paul; Mr. Hoen with L. W. 
Waldron Advertising Agency, New York. 
. . . Roy WALKER has left the Curtis 
Publishing Company, New York, to rejoin 
Nation’s Business, as special color repre- 
sentative at New York. . M. A. 
CorBETT has been appointed Eastern rep- 
resentative for the Auto Truck Food Dis- 
tributor, Chicago. . . . B. U. LIVINGSTON, 
Jr., formerly vice-president of the Keas- 
bey & Mattison Company, is now vice- 
president of General Business Films, Inc., 
New York. JaMEs G. DOYLE, 
RoYAL BROUGHAM and Ray VAN ETTISCH 
have been appointed, respectively, pub- 
lisher, associate editor and managing 
editor, of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

. . CHARLES KAHLERT has disposed of 
his interest in the Kelly-Smith Company, 
publishers’ representative, and has acquired 
the Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Evening 
News. . . . HERBERT SAUER, at one time 
with the New York Herald, the National 
Cash Register Company and the Hoover 
Company, has been appointed editor of 
the Smith Corona Sales News, dealer-sales 
publication of L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc.. New York. . . . GEorGE I. 
TayLor, San Francisco member of the 
National Food Brokers’ Association, is 
touring the United States calling upon 
each member of the association in the in- 
terest of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. L. E. BRAIN, advertising 
manager of E] Mercurio and Las Ultimas 
Noticias of Santiago, Chile, is on a short 
visit here—making his headquarters with 
the American office, S. S. Koppe & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. . . . “Our Biggest 
Customer,” written by George Harrison 
Phelps of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Detroit agency, and published by Horace 
Liveright, has just been translated into 
French by Louis Paul Alaux, under the 
ttle, “Le Meilleur Client.” 


San Francisco News to Move 


The San Francisco News, a Scripps-How- 
atd newspaper, has acquired the building 
On Mission Street formerly occupied by the 
San Francisco Bulletin, which was merged 
last fall with William Randolph Hearst's 
Call and Post. The building will be 
tenovated and the News will move in 
September 1. 


' "HIS is an offer to executives and 


owners of progressive businesses. 


It is made to show a new way to build 
those businesses bigger. A way that is 
today used by thousands of the biggest 
industrials, banks, manufacturers and 
business houses all over the country. 
Firms like Standard Oil, Vacuum Oil, 
Donners Steel, General Electric, Inter- 
national Shoe—to mention but a few. 


We will send to any responsible per- 
son a beautiful sample of the new 
Autopoint Pencil. The nationally adver- 
tised mechanical pencil that is attracting 
so much attention, everywhere. Thou- 
sands of firms have equipped their offices 
throughout with Autopoint, thus mak- 
ing big savings yearly over wood pencils. 

And thousands and thousands of 
businesses use Autopoint to BUILD 
business, by giving them to customers, 
or prospects—stamped 
with their own name 
or with the name of 
the person who gets it. 

Thus there is a con- 
stant reminder of you, 
or your firm, in these 


2 
The “Better 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Avenue, Chicago 


Sample Autopoint Pencil 


FREE 
TO EXECUTIVES: 
Beautiful 


See coupon below 


and learn of this attractive new way 
to make YOUR business bigger. Used 
by thousands today 


people’s pockets, on their desks, all the 
time. A handsome, perfected pencil that 
they like and respect, because they know 
it is the best that the world offers. 


Autopoint Pencils are made of Bake- 
lite, the finest substance in the world 
that a pencil can be made of. Handsome, 
durable, they cannot burn or scratch 
or mar. Autopoint is simple, too, un- 
like other pencils. It cannot jam or 
break, there is but one movable part. 
Every AUTOPOINT is oqultelly 
guaranteed. 


They come in a wide range of styles 
and models, in all colors. Autopoint 
leads are the finest you can get—they 
come in every degree of hardness or 
softness and in all colors. Once you 
have used an Autopoint, all other pen- 
cils fail to satisfy. 


Mail the coupon now, attached to 
your letterhead, and your name, and 
position with the firm. Do not delay, 


this may be the important turning 
point of sales. ACT NOW! 


point Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY S-M-4-19-30 : 
1801-31 Foster Avenue, Chicago 1 
Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint ! 
Pencil, your business- building gift proposition, ! 
prices of pencils and stamping and full informa- ! 
tion. I enclose business card or letterhead. ; 
I 
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JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor. 


A well-known manufacturer of household appli- 
ances was among the conspicuous companies which 
announced after the stock market collapse last fall that 
it had no intention of curtailing its advertising, but on the 
contrary intended to increase its appropriation for 1930, 
an announcement which it has not failed to fulfill. It 
now reports that its production and employment rolls in 
the March quarter broke all records, and as it is one of 
the concerns that is careful to keep supplies in check to 
sales there is good reason to believe that its earnings in 
the period were commensurately good. Another company 
which deals in men’s clothing belongs to the category 
which pulls in its horns at the first signs of recession. 
It has been telling the newspapers that the times are not 
propitious to use of space in their pages and that it has 
fallen back on its mailing lists as its main reliance until 
the clouds roll by. We know nothing about the volume 
or earnings of the clothing company, but we are willing 
to wager a large red apple that its business is breaking 
no records and we fear that its influence on the country’s 
payroll and buying power is not a particularly happy one. 
. . It would be unfair, of course, to blame the clothing 
company for conducting its business according to its lights, 
especially in the absence of information about its affairs. 
Sound prudence may govern its action. The difference 
between the methods of the two companies is brought out 
merely as text for a word that is pertinent to present con- 
ditions. Most strong companies are taking advantage of 
these conditions to improve their relative standing. They 
know the psychology of crowds, the tendency of the ma- 
jority to drive hardest when there is least need of driving 
and to withdraw pressure when there is greatest need of 
pressure. Such leaders get not only the share that falls 
to courage combined with knowledge of the facts. They 
also get their part of the business more timid souls are 
afraid to reach for. 


(2 ETTING THE OTHER FELLOW’S SHARE: 


ss ss 


EMPTATIONS TO PROFITLESS BUSINESS: 
OT ites professional studies of business operations 
find waste due to unnecessary variety in inventories 
clogged with numerous small lots, and loss arising from 
insignificant transactions put into red by disproportionate 
overhead. A typical case is presented by Eldon Wittwer, 


instructor of marketing in Cornell University. A hard- 
ware wholesaler doing a business of about a million 
dollars in a Middle Atlantic city of moderate size gets its 


stock from twelve hundred manufacturers, but nine-tenths 
of the merchandise it sells comes from a fifth of that 
number and is made up of 48 per cent of the brands and 
sizes it carries. In other words, says Mr. Wittwer, 52 
per cent of the brands and sizes this wholesaler deals in, 
comprising 35 per cent of his average inventory, could be 
discontinued with a loss of only 10 per cent in sales. On 
the customer side similar conditions were found to prevail, 
Among a total of 2,086 accounts, 925 (44 per cent) were 
credited with only a tenth of the volume of business, prac- 
tically all of which part was profitless, the loss being 
estimated by Mr. Wittwer at five and a half thousand 
dollars. Very much the most striking thing 
about discussions of this sort is that there should be need 
of the disclosures they make, in view of the mass of evi- 
dence to the same effect which has been brought to public 
notice in the last half dozen years. The Department of 
Commerce publishes numerous circulars on the subject, 
analyses of the eleven-city census of distribution figures 
pointed in the same direction, and business leaders make 
it the burden of many of their public utterances. But the 
practice of business for the sake of business rather than 
for profits on money invested remains common. 


SS SS 


ILLIONAIRE SALESMEN: Cyrus S. Eaton 
[My scree a rather acrimonious debate on the subject 

of high salaries paid to executives when in the 
fight over the Bethlehem Steel-Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
merger, he told the court in which he was trying to bar a 
block of stock from the polls that Eugene G. Grace as 
president of Bethlehem gets a salary and bonus of a round 
million dollars a year, an unprecedented amount. Wall 
Street was quick to find flaws in the statement, objecting 
on two grounds: first, that the bonus end of the payment 
is large only in good years, and, second, that Mr. Eaton 
erred in giving Mr. Grace first place when a score of 
more of other men can be mentioned who do as well of 
better. On one point, however, the critics were all agreed, 
namely, that Mr. Grace earns all he gets because of his 
superlative ability as a salesman, an ability which is shared 
by many of the men who rival or surpass him in com- 
pensation for services rendered. . . . In many cases now 
management of sales is the chief affair of the head and 
takes precedence over all other considerations. That the 
rewards should be commensurate with the preponderate 
importance of the work done to make business a success 
is in accordance with the best modern practice. 
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THE GREATEST 
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el fu Iness 
To guests 


What most Statler guests 
are apt to remember 
longest is the cheerful, 
helpful service they get 
in these hotels. They re- 
member, in other words, 
Statler employees. 

It is Statler policy to 
go beyond routine in 
service to guests, and to 
meet the unusual request, 
the emergency condi- 
tion, with he/pfulness. 

So, in these hotels, 
your satisfaction can be 


— and is — guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania | 
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‘The Chains Cannot Play 


a Lone Hand” 


(Continued from page 107) 


by manufacturers. In our line this 
charge cannot stand. There is no 
doubt that our company has appre- 
ciably decreased the cost of distribut- 
ing all of the commodities we handle. 
If we did not consider any other fac- 
tor, the volume per store would give us 
a cost of doing business much lower 
than the average retailer. The only 
reason this decrease cannot be ac- 
curately determined is that there exists 
widely varying costs of distribution in 
independent stores. The saving, 
however, is unquestionably well worth 
while in our line of business. 

Undoubtedly price-cutting has been 
the cause of much condemnation of 
the chain system of distribution. A 
great deal of legislative propaganda, 
and the charge that the chains will 
eventually eliminate the independent, 
have been the result. To our way of 
thinking the entire subject of mass 
distributing can be clarified by ignor- 
ing all of the talk about the annihila- 
tion of the independent, and by 
recognizing that the independent re- 
tailer is an important factor in our 
commercial life. After studying the 
subject for many years we are con- 
vinced that there always will be many 
excellent opportunities for the pro- 
gressive independent merchant. In 
meeting the competition of chain sys- 
tems the independents in practically 
all lines are becoming better merchan- 
disers. Through their own organiza- 
tions many of them are procuring the 
advantages of mass buying and more 
effective newspaper advertising. I do 
not hesitate to forecast a profitable 
future for properly conducted inde- 
pendent stores. 


Advertised Brands 


In fact, many manufacturers are 
realizing that the independent is es- 
sential to their success. From our 
experience we believe that the manu- 
facturer of advertised and branded 
goods will find his most profitable 
field for distribution among independ- 
ent dealers. Our company has been 
getting away from advertised brands 
for years, and we do not see how they 
can take an important place in the 
development of mass distribution in 
the dry goods field. 

Experience in different types of 
merchandise may vary so far as ad- 
vertised brands are concerned. It is 
true that in the drug and grocery lines 
nationally advertised specialties are 


taking a featured part in the merchan- 
dising of the most prominent of the 
chain organizations; but this does not 
appear to be to the advantage of the 
manufacturers. The situation plainly 
demands a better understanding be. 
tween producers and distributors, with 
a willingness on the part of each to 
conform their methods to the interests 
of the other. Then, doubtless, some 
manufacturers of widely advertised 
products may find it possible to make 
this business permanently profitable 
while selling an appreciable part of 
their volume through the independent 
channel. 

Many manufacturers, I understand, 
complain that their business with mass 
distributors is unstable. They make 
concessions in order to secure large 
volume business, only to find that they 
must make further and unprofitable 
concessions to secure repeat orders. 
There has been enough discussion of 
this phase of the subject to indicate 
that a better understanding is essen- 
tial, for we find that it has been 
profitable for us to cooperate with a 
large number of manufacturers, in giv- 
ing them an assured and stable volume 
over a long period of years. 


His Largest Customer 


Not long ago one of these manv- 
facturers sent an invitation to several 
of our officials to attend a dinner at 
his home in celebration of his com- 
pleting the twentieth consecutive year 
as one of our producers. At the din- 
ner he told us that we had been his 
largest customer, and that he was 
about to retire from business. Largely 
from the volume sold to us, this manu- 
facturer has made enough money to 
retire from business and spend the 
rest of his life in traveling and recrea- 
tion, so he said. His experience 
illustrates the fact that it is not our 
policy to attempt to profit by any 
manufacturer’s loss in producing the 
goods we distribute, and I am sure that 
such a policy cannot bring success to 
any business. 

Unquestionably, there has been too 
much discussion of this subject as two 
separate and distinct factors with op- 
posing interests. The basic interests 
of the manufacturer and the mass dis- 
tributor are identical, and they are 
concerned with getting goods from 
the factory to the consumer in the 
most convenient and economical man- 
ner possible. 
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Our Sales Department 
Prevents Inventory Evils 
(Continued from page 120) 


In selling to our customers, while 
we do like them to anticipate their 
requirements, we do not try to per- 
suade them to order huge stocks. We 
would rather take frequent small or- 
ders than occasional large orders. It 
is better for the customer, who turns 
his stock more frequently, and it is 
better for us because we are able to 
manufacture by evener averages. 
Keeping production even makes 
prompt deliveries more easily handled. 

When we are met with a condition 
such as last October, where production 
needs to be curtailed rather drastically, 
we do our best to maintain our fac- 
tory force. We do this by reducing 
the number of hours per employe per 
day, rather than reducing the number 
of employes. At no time do we ever 
reduce Our supervisory personnel. In 
a period which calls for minimum pro- 
duction, we simply have our foremen 
make themselves more useful by be- 
coming what we call “working fore- 
men.” In other words, the foremen 
take their places at the bench as any 
other worker in busy times. 

Summed up, the avoidance of an ex- 
cess inventory rests—at least this has 
been our experience—in a careful com- 
pilation of expected sales. Of course, 
manufacturers must stock raw ma- 
terials, but if these are stocked on the 
basis of expected orders against actual 
prospects, those prospects being de- 
fined as customers already on the 
books, there is little chance that there 
will be an overstock of raw materials 
and a practical certainty that there will 
be no overstock of finished product. 


How National Lead Helps 
Prospects Buy 
(Continued from page 116) 


water color sketch. Even the house- 
holder can get this color recommenda- 
tion service. In such a case, small 
charts are made up advising a com- 
plete color scheme using standard Na- 
tional Lead paint formulas. When 
this service was first advertised the de- 
partment was overwhelmed with re- 
quests so that now limited publicity is 
given it, though requests are answered 
as they come in. 

There is no charge for the work of 
the department. Usually prospects are 
sufficiently grateful for the help to 
buy National Lead Company products. 
On the larger jobs, a follow-up letter 
is sent four months after the recom- 
mendations are made. 


SSS 


was desired 
a number of years ago 


by Leadin? Manufacturers 


who wanted to avoid the expense, detail and trouble 
of operating premium departments directly connected 
with their own establishments. 


Their idea was to form an organization whose business should be the 
purchasing, stocking and shipping of premiums for all of them, in 
order that: 


1. Money might be saved. 
2. Trouble and detail avoided. 
3. A wider range of premiums offered. 


4. A more liberal distribution for the same 
expenditure might be made possible. 


They laid the proposition before the undersigned, who had for years 
been the counsellor of many leading concerns in such matters, with the 
suggestion that he undertake the formation and operation of such a 
company, the organization to embody the following features: 


a. Each concern using the service to have its own pre- 
mium catalog and issue its own premium coupon, the 
service company to be a clearing house to handle 
details. No charges to be made except for premiums 
actually shipped. 


b. Nothing but standard, guaranteed merchandise to be 
carried. 


c. The service company to be operated upon a conserva- 
tive, economical basis, with no extravagant salaries 
or expensive rentals, and with but a fair percentage 
return upon the investment. 


d. Each firm using the service to have the right of access 
to the records of the organization, to be in a position 
to satisfy itself, when so desired, that the business was 
being operated in accordance with the foregoing 
conditions. 


The Premium Service Company 


resulted from these negotiations. It ‘has operated continuously since 
that time, to the full satisfaction of its originators. 


Among nationally known companies so served, some of them continu- 
ously since its organization, are: 


Lever Brothers Company, Sheffield Milk Company, J. B. 
Williams Company, McCormick & Company, Union 
Supply Co. (U. S. Steel Corp.), International Magazine 
Co. (Hearst Publications), etc. 


Also Used by Other Representative Concerns 
A further condition agreed upon was that the service might be extended 
to other, non-competing concerns, upon the same terms. ‘The company 
now handles all premium details for many times the number of the 


original promoters. At the present time its facilities are available to 
a few more concerns of standing. 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS THE UNDERSIGNED, STATING 
NATURE OF BUSINESS AND CLASS OF TRADE (consumers, 
dealers, salesmen or agents) TO WHOM IT IS DESIRED TO APPEAL. 


E. W. Porter, President 


The Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th Street, New York City 
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Sales Management 
Bound Volumes 


Three Volumes 
for the Price of One— 


$5.00 


Stock-taking reveals an interest- 
ing assortment of SaLeEs Man- 
AGEMENT cCloth-bound volumes 
which we will dispose of at less 
than cost on a “first come first 
served” basis. 


These volumes are packed with 
practical merchandising ideas, 
plans for supervising salesmen, 
direct mail campaigns, sales con- 
trol records, etc. 


Valuable as reference data and 
for training junior executives. 
The inventory of volumes avail- 
able at three for $5.00 is: 


Copies 
Date Available 


October, 1922, to 
September, 1923.. 42 
October, 1923, to 
es Serre 40 
July, 1924 to 
December, 1924.. 57 
January, 1925, to 
pamee,; 1925 2.4... 64 
July, 1925, to 
December, 1925.. 21 
January, 1926, to 
June, 1926 ...... 26 
July, 1926, to 
December, 1926.. 26 
January, 1927, to 
| 20 
July, 1927, to 
December, 1927.. 21 
January, 1928, 

pone, 1928 ...... 13 
July, 1928, to 
September, 1928.. 13 


SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


Send us Bound Volumes ............ 
We enclose 

Bill us $ 
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Practical Plans for Paying 
Specialty Salesmen 


(Continued from page 118) 


pany on this payment method is shar- 
ing the risk with the salesmen; Mr. 
McElhinny also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of using discrimination in 
adopting this payment method in a 
new business or new organization. 

The advantages of this method of 
paying salesmen may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Gives the salesman a small sal- 
ary and has the effect of making him 
feel more secure. 

2. The salesman is more receptive 
to direction in his work. 

3. The small salary will usually pay 
the salesman’s living expenses. 

4, With a salary fixed at the proper 
level, it will usually not be large 
enough for all of the salesman’s 
wants, and consequently he will be 
stimulated to attempt to earn more 
than his salary. 


Better Selection of Salesmen 


5. The selection of salesmen to be 
used under this payment plan will be 
much better than if the men are paid 
on a drawing account commission or 
straight commission basis. 

6. As a corollary to the preceding 
advantage, the turnover of salesmen is 
not so high when payment is by sal- 
ary and commission than under other 
plans. 

7. A small salary helps the salesman 
to tide over the uneven sales peaks. 
In a business which is seasonal in 
nature, many times the contacts of one 
period determine the sales of a later 
period, and if the salesman cannot be 
encouraged to develop his business in 
an intelligent and painstaking fashion 
the latter sales which should be com- 
ing in will not materialize. 

8. The payment of a small salary 
to the salesman secures adherence to 
the sales principles and policies of the 
company. 

9. This payment plan allows for 
proper degree of development of mis- 
sionary work. 

10. When a salesman is paid a 
small salary, the house is free to trans- 
fer that salesman to other territories 
when desirable. 

The most serious drawbacks to the 
salary and commission or bonus 
method of paying salesmen is that, 
regardless of the business which is 
done, a fixed expense is built up, and 
unless the sales management of the 
organization is most carefully handled 
this can very well become fatal. 


Executives who emphasize some of 
these advantages of the salary and 
bonus or commission payment method 
are typified by C. H. Beebe, sales pro- 
motion manager of S. T. Johnson 
Company, oil burner manufacturers, 
Mr. Beebe says: 

“Now in spite of the fact that the 
straight commission or drawing ac- 
count and commission plan of com- 
pensation for a retail specialty 
salesman has won many staunch de- 
fenders, experience has taught the 
writer that a flat salary plus a graduat- 
ed scale of commissions has equal if 
not more merit. 

“The salary accomplishes two ma- 
jor results. First, it gives the salesman, 
and especially the new man, a feeling 
of security. He is not handicapped 
by worry over household bills or in- 
surance premiums, if perchance he 
runs into a week or more of ‘pro- 
Crastinating’ prospects. Second, it 
makes the salesman more receptive to 
dictation or instructions the sales man- 
ager may offer. 

“The sliding scale of commissions 
automatically stimulates the salesman 
to do his best, rather than just to 
get by.” 


Seasonal Business 


Another interesting comment on the 
plan is made by Charles Bendix of 
Alpha Utilities, Inc., electric refrigera- 
tion and oil burner dealers. Mr. 
Bendix, who pays his salesmen a 
weekly salary plus an over-riding com- 
mission or bonus based upon the 
amount of sales made a month, makes 
these comments: 

“We pay our salesmen on a salary 
and bonus for these reasons: This 
business is seasonable and therefore it 
is hard for a salesman, if he works 
without a salary, to get along, especial- 
ly as I require that the salesman who 
works for me be a married man, 
and therefore he will have to have 
some salary that he can depend upon 
during the out-of-season time. I also 
require a salesman to own his own 
automobile and give him seventy-five 
gallons of gas a month plus all the 
oil he can use.” 

The difference between some sales- 
men as to temperaments should be 
taken into account when adopting the 
sales payment plan. This view 1s €x- 
pressed by L. V. Britt, general sales 
manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, who after noting 
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the fact that there are many arguments 
in favor of the salary plan, continues: 

“When a salesman is constituted to 
work better on a salary plan, we be- 
lieve that this is the proper arrange- 
ment for his particular case.” 

Many sales managers also hold the 

view that it is a mistake to avoid all 
risks by adopting a commission plan 
of selling when this may be = 
panied by an equal lack of results. 
W. Foulds, vice-president, Servel 
Sales, Inc., distributors of Servel and 
Electrolux refrigerators, expresses this 
opinion. He says: 

“I believe that it is better for the 
selling company to risk a lack of re- 
sult from small salaries rather than to 
risk accomplishment by attempting to 
avoid investment in salaries. 

“Specialty salesmen should be paid 
a salary sufficient to enable them to 
live, and there should be a commis- 
sion or bonus arrangement over and 
above this salary which should be de- 
pendent entirely upon performance. 


Must Be Free From Worry 


“My reasons are that a salesman 
cannot work unless he is in the right 
condition both physically and mental- 
ly. This is impossible unless he is 
free from worry about his daily liveli- 
hood. 

“The majority of salesmen applying 
for new jobs are drifters, and even a 
commission arrangement is unsatisfac- 
tory because you have an investment 
in training and direction which never 
produces results.” 

It is always interesting to have a 
frankly expressed opinion of a leading 
sales executive. Such an opinion was 
given by the general sales manager of 
one of the largest specialty selling or- 
ganizations in the country in these 
words: 

“My personal feeling is that, with 
the retail specialty men, the best 
method of payment is on the basis of 
the fixed salary, plus expenses, plus a 
definite percentage of his volume of 
sales, this volume to be computed on 
the basis of sales actually made and 
collected for, so as to prevent the 
salesman from being irresponsible in 
his sales and to make him share in 
the responsibility of obtaining the sat- 


isfied customer and one who will pay 
his bills,’’ 


Filmo Forms Companies 
in Central Europe 


The Filmo Company of Holland, at 
Amsterdam, and the Filmo Company 
of Central Europe, at Zurich, have 
been organized as subsidiaries of the 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago. 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR ADVERTISING 


"Bo.? 


DVERTISING 
so they READ about your product 


ROADCASTING 
so they HEAR about your product 


ONTROLLED SAMPLING 


so they can actually SEE and TEST 
the product itself! 


It follows as logically as A B C that sampling 
should be part of practically every advertising 
campaign. Because it gets your product into the 
home where it is seen! Where it is handled! 


Where it is USED! 


Sampling works hand in hand with publication 
advertising and radio broadeasting. It puts your 
sales message across with a new and better sense 
of reality. People are no longer obliged to won- 
der about your product; they know all about it, 
and knowing, buy. Certainly, beyond any shadow 
of a doubt, sampling stimulates that urge to BUY 
as nothing else can. 


. The Peck Distributing Corporation with 15 years’ 

experience, with a large uniformed force carefully 
WJ supervised, can handle any family-to-family sam- 
pling or literature distributing job—AN Y WHERE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PECK 


CORPORATION 
71 Madison Avenue, New York 


Telephone: CALedonia 0545 


Write for explanatory 
booklet 
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420 Lexington Avenue 
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Here’s what Malcolm K. Douglas, Eastern Sales Manager, Cast Iron Pipe 
Division of the American Radiator Company, has to say about 


SALES MANAGEMENT FUNDAMENTALS 
By RicHarp C. Hay 


“Exceptionally helpful in planning promotional work in sales of new 
product, outlining sales campaigns, and planning and working out sales 
quotas. Exceedingly helpful to sales executives.’ 


You can get this book simply by writing to the 


Book Service, Sales Management 


Remittance should accompany order 
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New York 
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Largest National Advertising 
Day in 46 Years 


Wednesday, March 19, 
The Biloxi - Gulfport 
Daily Herald carried 
more national advertis- 
ing than in any single 
day since it was established 
in 1884—2,468 lines. 


National advertisers repre- 
sented in the March 19 issue 

were Marquette Automobile, 

Louisville & Nashville Rail- 

road, Chrysler Automobile, 

Gulf Gasoline, Frigidaire 
- Electric Refrigerator, Camel 
Cigarettes, Goodyear Auto- 
mobile Tire, Ford Automo- 
bile, Coca-Cola, Octagon 
Soap, Old Gold Cigarettes, 
Cremo Cigar, Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, Hudson Auto- 
mobile. 


“There are 
many reasons” 


No special editions 


THE & DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 
Biloxi 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi 


**An Address of Distinction” P fe F A 


One of 
the World's 
Great Hotels 


OUTSTANDING not only 
among the hotels of 
Chicago ... but among 
all the hotels of the 
World. Costs compare 
favorably with other 
establishments where 
distinguished standards 
of service prevail. 
Rates begin at $5 per 
day. Permanent Suites 
at Special Discounts. 


ID RAK Y 


HOTEL. CHICAGO 
yy Under Blackstone Management 
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What Price Profitless Sales? 


(Continued from page 111) 


Congress, an enactment that would 
prove a blessing in many fields where 
profitless sales have grown all too 
prevalent. 

13. MARKETABILITY PREJUDICE. In- 
vestment bankers, stock brokers, in- 
vestment trusts, securities corporations 
of the big banks, and investment 
counsel institutions still show too 
great a bias in favor of the stocks 
of the super-sized corporations. Their 
preference is naturally having an ad- 
verse effect on the attitude of com- 
mercial bankers and the investment 
public on small and relatively small 
business. It is impossible and im- 
practicable for many relatively small 
companies to develop ready and broad 
marketability for their securities. 
But that does not make their intrinsic 
value necessarily any less, nor their 
earnings on each dollar of capital in- 
vested assuredly any smaller. Invest- 
ment trusts, holding corporations, and 
the securities corporations of the big 
banks should devote a certain, even 
though relatively moderate, percentage 
of their time and funds to helping to 
develop and stabilize investment 
values for small and relatively small 
business. They should be quicker to 
remember that all bg business con- 
cerns were once small—and that many 
of the best ideas develop in companies 
whose greatest effectiveness has to find 
its genesis in brains. 


All Forms Will Survive 


14. ENTREPRENEURISM may still 
be declining, but if so it is dying 
off with worse and worse grace and 
less and less speed. The truth is it is 
gaining. Chain store sales as a whole 
show a definite slackening in their 
phenomenal progress of recent years. 
Quite a few manufacturers are cutting 
out and cutting down their factory 
owned stores. Some manufacturers 
who used to distribute through job- 
bers are going back to jobbers (as is 
illustrated by an article which will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue). Those 
who felt the chains and factory owned 
stores would eclipse all else in the dis- 
tribution field are beginning to recog- 
nize the always obvious truth that 
there are definite limitations to all 
forms of distribution—chains, com- 
pany stores, mail order, direct selling, 
independents—and that there are defi- 
nite virtues to each and that in con- 
sequence all forms will survive in 
varying degrees at varying times, with 
no one form able to hold a complete 
monopoly on the amount of satisfac- 


tion rendered to customers. Distribu- 
tion methods cannot Jong be standard- 
ized any more than can human beings, 
communities, companies, or even 
products. Those who profess to see 
in one system a full and permanent 
substitute for all other systems are 
indeed afflicted with blindness. The 
movement in distribution which is 
even now progressing is one toward 
more and sounder entrepreneurs. 

(By the term entrepreneurs we 
make no reference to the original 
French meaning but only to the mod- 
ern French and American definition 
of “enter-prisers, viz., individuals who 
own and operate their businesses with- 
out public financing.”’) 


Individualism Gaining 


Chains are being forced more and 
more to “liberalize” their policies 
with respect to local and_ sectional 
management, particularly along profit 
sharing and bonus lines. Company 
owned and controlled stores are run- 
ning into the same sort of thing. The 
pressure’ of entrepreneurism is mak- 
ing itself felt all along the line, be- 
cause men always will work harder 
for themselves than for anyone else. 
Furthermore, the increased efficiency 
of mass distributing has been serv- 
ing to step up the enterprise, ability 
and methods of the entrepreneur ele- 
ment. In other words, the challenge 
for greater efficiency which has been 
thrown to independent retailers and 
small manufacturers by mass distribu- 
tors and mass producers has by no 
means gone unanswered. The politi- 
cal and legislative agitation against the 
chains is but an outward manifesta- 
tion of how “live” and resourceful 
the entrepreneurs are becoming. 

15. WALL STREET has ceased its 
former clamor for news stories about 
increased sales. No longer can such 
reports be used to convince investors 
that increased sales surely mean in- 
creased profits. Stocks are bought and 
sold in 1930 on a much sounder basis. 
The bankers and brokers want profits 
for their background—as should al- 
ways have been the case. 

16. RESTRAINT ON PART OF BIG 
BUSINESS. Recent developments 1 
Washington and in certain of the 
state legislatures are causing the 
big corporations—public utility, 1- 
dustrial and banking—to watch their 
merger and monopolistic steps with 
ever greater care. They don’t want 
government regulation and interfer- 
ence, particularly of the radica 
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type. They cannot regard with pleas- 
ure what has happened this week in 
England where a Labor Government 
decided it was necessary to increase to 
221, per cent an already excessive tax- 
ation of “the rich.” All of which 
means that Big Business is settling 
into its natural position of super-im- 
ortance without having gone so far 
as to incite a Rooseveltian crusade 
against “the trusts.” Big Business zs 
recognizing the importance of leaving 
some room for profitable small busi- 
ness, in order to retain its own posi- 
tion of popularity and independence. 
Big Business does not want govern- 
ment investigation, regulation, and in- 
terference. Big Business is growing 
too shrewd to progress so far in its 
domination as to invite the possibility 
of state socialism. 

17. MANAGEMENT, which in 1928 
and 1929 was forced to assume 
added responsibilities too quickly to 
permit full justice being done, is no 
longer being crowded into mental 
breakdowns. Bankers, boards of di- 
rectors, and company heads are now 
at one in realizing the fallacy of try- 
ing to expand too fast. 


Executives Now on the Job 


18. STOCK TRADERS. Company ex- 
ecutives have long since ceased to 
devote too much of their time to the 
stock market. When profits were liter- 
ally rolling in, company wise and 
market wise, they formerly thought 
where was the harm. Now they know 
better and have much too much to 
attend to right at home for them to 
fly far afield into “the Wall Street 
Land of Promise.” 

19, MANIPULATION OF STOCK AND 
MERGERS for ‘insider’ profits has be- 
come increasingly difficult. The buyers 
to take the insiders out are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Hence there is 
less and less outright manipulation. 
The halo of approval and interest is 
now back upon earned profits. 

20. FOREIGN FACTORIES. Economic 
conditions in most of our foreign 
markets are not so booming as to 
cause a rushing for more and big- 
get foreign plants. Many of our 
manufacturers begin to feel that they 
can handle most of the available busi- 
ness from their domestic factories— 
all of which is good from the stand- 
point of current employment. 

21. UNEMPLOYMENT. Because most 
of the forces which preceded the 
depression are now working “in 
reverse,” it seems quite certain that 
unemployment will soon begin to 
show more favorable signs. But the 
whole problem reverts largely to 
Whether current sales (in whatever 
volume) are made at a proper profit. 


If such is not now universally the 
case, it is only a question of time be- 
fore necessity (for the sake of solv- 
ency) will compel a profit in sales. So 
in those fields which are now back- 
ward, why not be forehanded! Prof- 
itability of sales is now positively the 
trend and need of the times. 

We have now reviewed the points 
enumerated last week as the causes of 
the depression and have touched upon 
the favorable tendencies which most 
of these causes currently evidence. In 
succeeding articles of this series we 
can get down to more specific cases 
as to what is going on in this and that 
industry that indicate pitfalls for other 
industries to avoid. Effort will also 
be made to throw light upon those 
things which are benefiting certain in- 
dustries that offer adaptation possibili- 
ties for other fields. 


A. B. P. to Move; Plans 
Business Paper Centre 


National headquarters of the Associ- 
ated Business Papers, Inc., will be 
moved May 1 to 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Opportunity to ob- 
tain offices on the same floor adjoining 
the association’s headquarters has been 
extended to the membership, Fred- 
erick M. Feiker, managing director, 
announced, and seven have taken ad- 
vantage of it: National Provisioner, 
Concrete, National Real Estate Journal 
and Buildings and Building Manage- 
ment, all of Chicago; Confectioners’ 
General Magazine, Philadelphia; and 
Furniture Record and Furniture Manu- 
facturer, Grand Rapids. Several others 
are expected to establish their New 
York headquarters in the “Business 
Paper Centre” soon. 

The report of the amount of space 
taken by advertising agencies and 
member publications of the associa- 
tion last year, Mr. Feiker told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, will be given to mem- 
bers at the annual meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, May 
5-7, and will be published June 1. 


Houlihan to Represent 
MacManus on Coast 


James Houlihan, Inc., has taken over 
the offices of MacManus, Inc., Detroit, 
on the Pacific Coast, and will repre- 


sent that agency at San Francisco,’ 


Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland, and 
Seattle. 


E. H. McCarty, formerly sales manager, 
has been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and a member of the board 
of directors of the Nash Motors Company. 
Mr. McCarty “retired” from active busi- 
ness about a year ago. 
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The 
pied-a-terre of many of 
the most important per- 
sonalities in advertising, 


Ambassador is the 


and _ industrial 


circles. 


Hotel 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY - 


banking 


LOS ANGELES - PALM BEACH 


< 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& Co., Inc 


a 
Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


co 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


oN 


Vv 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 


Merchandising Conference, held under our 


auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 


loan to company officials. A request wi 
place your name on the list to receive 


ll 
a 


copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 


days. 


< 
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Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Jan. 4 112 Jan. 5 . 13 
Jan. 11... 114 Jan. 12 138 
Jan. 18 ... 118 Jan. 19 142 
fom. 25... 12T fom... 
Feb. 1 127. Feb. 2 147 
Feb. 8 .... 128 Feb. 9 149 
Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16 147 
Feb. 22 ... 128 Feb. 23 153 
Mar. 1..... 120 Giese. 2 . 150 
Mar. 8 .... 120 Mar.9.... 147 
Mar. 15 ... 117. Mar. 16... 149 
Mar. 22 ... 116 Mar. 23 ... 153 
Mar. 29 ... 121 Mar. 30... 153 
ee. > 22.0 TT ees .... 2 
Ape: 12 2... 119 Ape 13-. 150 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index ot 
Motor Activity is based cannnot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor cart industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Fisk Tire Casts Its Lot 
with the Independents 


(Continued from page 112) 


“No tire manufacturer can control 
enough outlets to cover his entire mar- 
ket. He must sell in part through in- 
dependents. If he wants to retain the 
good will of these independents, he 
must play fair with them. It is not 
enough that manufacturers attempt to 
confine their own stores only to those 
localities in which representation is 
weak or entirely lacking. Fully to 
retain the independent dealers’ good 
will, Fisk feels that we must stay out 
of retailing altogether except for an 
occasional experimental or develop- 
ment store and devote our efforts to 
manufacturing and to aiding these in- 
dependent retailers—with good prod- 
ucts, good advertising and closer and 
better relations—to sell.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 
$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 


our clients. This distributor took on a new special- 
ty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 


salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam-|R 


paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
Mo Xs 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized ‘service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and_ address for details, 

. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF _ EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit 
able contacts in all parts of ‘the United States 
through out service. Confidential and reliable, 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service 
Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in any quantity desired. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably could 
be sent to business associates, customers, or friends of 
some of our readers. We shall be pleased to quote prices 


Toronto 
New York 


